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,.- just a few things: 


DuRING THE COURSE of a visit to 
Europe a year or so ago, Vincent J. 
Giese, who is editorial director of Fides 
Publishers in Chicago, was impressed 
with the differences between the reli- 
gious life of Americans and Europeans. 
In these differences he sees promise of 
rich possibilities for American Catho- 
lics. But, as he carefully reminds us, 
future vital growth is only a potential- 
ity; it is up to us to make it actual. 


AT THE CONCLUSION OF a discussion 
of what he calls “industrial self-govern- 
ment,” Johannes Messner asks and an- 
swers a question: 


What prospect is there that such a sys- 
tem of ordered competition will become a 
reality? At present the principles of indivi- 
dualist capitalism are still operative in 
many countries; in many others the belief 
in forms of collectivist socialism will for a 
considerable period, perhaps generations, 
be in the ascendency and will not lose 
strength before they are tried in costly 
experiments. (Social Ethics, Herder, 1949, 
p. 897.) 

He suggests, in other words, that an 
economic order of occupational groups 
is not yet out of the wings, ready to 
walk on stage. Father Land, who sur- 
veys some contemporary Protestant 
evaluations of vocational order in this 
issue, seems to agree with him. More 
important still, his analysis of criti- 
cisms made by thoughtful and com- 
petent students indicates questions that 
urgently need clarification and more 
careful presentation. 


e 
EVERY FORMALLY ORGANIZED social 
institution must have its judicial and 
penal system to protect its own well- 
being—even the well-run family will 
have judicial processes and penalties for 
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violation of family law, however in- 
formal these may be. Obviously, trade 
unions must establish processes to as- 
sure their own orderly survival. At the 
same time, however, the rights and 
dignity of individual members must be 
adequately protected. To be amply sure 
that its members’ rights are safeguarded, 
the Upholsterers’ International Union 
recently appointed an appeals board 
composed entirely of personages outside 
the union movement. Because the Up- 
holsterers’ action was both unprece- 
dented and significantly democratic, 
SOCIAL ORDER determined to question 
some well-informed persons about the 
worth of the move. Their replies con- 
stitute an I.$.0. Forum in this issue. 


THE ANALYSIS OF the general codeter- 
mination law in Germany, which ap- 
pears in this issue, inevitably suggests 
the immediate business implications of 
codetermination, rather than its long- 
term value for improved social order. 
Father E. A. Kurth, who teaches eco- 
nomics at Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, based his article on his disserta- 
tion later received 
from Germany. 


a ie 
anu 


information 


As EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of the 
Southern Regional Council, Dr. George 
S. Mitchell is in a unique position to 
know the trends of interracial relations 
in the Southern states. His informal 
survey of cultural race patterns in this 
issue points up areas of rigidity as well 
as those in which change is manifest. 


F.J.C., $.J. 








OPPORTUNITY for 
American Catholics 


They have unique resources for adapting 
Catholicism to the needs of the hour. 


VINCENT J. GIESE 


or reports on the Christian re- 

vival in Europe have been made 
available in English to Catholics in the 
United States. These European experi- 
ments at re-Christianization have had a 
profound impact on the growth of our 
own thinking and on the development of 
similar movements in the United States, 
although too often they have been mere- 
ly transplanted to American soil, with- 
out enough care that they be given 
genuinely native character. 


Se os a 1947 most foreign books 


The litany of European movements, 
centers, inspired men, all of which grew 
out of a need to re-incarnate Christiani- 
ty in a de-Christianized Europe, is long 
and edifying, particularly those of 
French inspiration. Specialized Catholic 
Action movements for workers, farmers, 
students, pastoral liturgical reforms, 
priest-workers, centers of Catholic in- 
tellectuals, teams of social scientists, 
studies such as France, a Mission Coun- 
try, new types of seminaries, apostolic 
parishes, men like Abbé Michonneau, 
Abbé Godin, Henri Perrin, theologians 
such as Lubac, Congar, Montcheuil, 
Daniélou, Chardin, Chenu, great cardi- 
nals such as Jules Saliége and Emmanuel 
Suhard—the list is almost overwhelm- 
ing. 


- 


Father Yves Congar, O.P., writes: 


During these singularly fruitful years, 
there was no conference or pastoral re- 
treat or conversation among priests or 
seminarians which in one way or another 
did not touch upon the questions that 
really claimed the attention of every 
minister of the Gospel who was concerned 
about genuine and effective pastoral work. 
Among these questions were such as less 
formal preaching, teaching catechism in a 
way more apt to prepare Christians for 
life, a liturgy less routine and mechanical, 
and which would truly be the worship of 
a community, less formal manners in 
pastoral life, something more dynamic and 
more truly in keeping with the real needs 
of men. - 


RICH HERITAGE 


While the heritage which we have 
received has indeed been rich and fruit- 
ful, it may have caused some of us to 
feel inferior. What possible contribu- 
tion can we Catholics in the United 
States add to the work already accom- 
plished? What litany of achievements 
can we recite? What men can we 
point to? What intellectuals can we 
count? Are we not a young Church in 
America? Are we Catholics not a mi- 
nority? Without a doubt, all of us have 
asked such questions of ourselves. 


The answers have, perhaps, frightened 
us into a state of unhealthy spiritual 
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dependency. As a result we have be- 
come blinded to our own sources of 
strength and possibilities for growth— 
resources, strangely enough, which 
many Europeans recognize in us more 
clearly than we do ourselves. This may 
have been one of the prices we have 
paid for too tense an obsession with the 
vitality of European Catholics. The 
time has certainly arrived for us to set 
our sights anew. The historical moment 
has come for the Catholic Church in 
the United States to re-assess her own 
native potentialities, integrate what the 
elder daughters of the Church have 
taught us into our own life, and then 
buckle down to making our own unique 
contribution to the world-embracing 
Mystical Body of Christ. Now is our 
moment for leadership, initiative and 
forward movement, for the entire world 
awaits a spiritual leadership from the 
United States, just as surely as it awaits 
political and economic leadership. 


EUROPEAN ASSESSMENT 


As for the reassessment of our own 
potentialities, here are some of the 
qualities which Europeans whom I met 
on a recent trip to Europe admired in 
us and in which they placed their hopes. 


1. Our Sacramental Tradition: We 
in the United States have a stronger 
sacramental devotion today than Euro- 
peans. Our fidelity to the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass and to the Holy Eu- 
charist in particular is a characteristic 
which Europeans envy us. We have in 
this country a large body of practicing 
faithful—men and youth as well as 
women—who are faithful to the sacra- 
ments, whose First Communion is not 
their last Communion, as is so often the 
case in Europe. Our sacramental habits 
—and too often it is simply a matter 
of habit—can be attributed in large 
part, I think, to our Catholic school 
system, where frequent attendance at 
Holy Mass and frequent reception of 
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Holy Communion are constantly urged. 

We call this a potentiality, for if ever 
we bring these millions of faithfully 
practicing Catholics to an understand- 
ing of what participation in the Mass 
means or what the social implications 
of the sacraments are in terms of mem- 
bership in the Mystical Body, we will 
have a sacramental key to building 
Christian communities. Our problem is 
not so much one of getting the faithful 
to attend Mass or receive the sacra- 
ments, as it is one of bringing them to 
an understanding of what the Mass and 
the sacraments mean in their everyday 
lives as practicing Christians and mis- 
sionaries of the Word. Certainly our 
sacramental tradition is a powerhouse 
for the future growth of any kind of 
apostolic and liturgical movements in 
our parishes. 


2. Our Youth and Minority Position: 
Rather than feel inadequate to any re- 
sponsibility because we are a young 
Church in America, we ought to be 
thankful because of the vitality which 
comes with youthfulness. The Catholic 
Church is not burdened with a long 
history, with old institutions and forms, 
not embedded in a stratified social struc- 
ture, all of which are difficult to shake 
off in times of change and challenge. 
We are in a freer tradition—in a tra- 
dition of American democracy and 
freedom — to develop new modes, pe- 
culiarly ours, of expressing our Catholi- 
cism, of setting new patterns of devel- 
opment. 


THE PAST NOT A HANDICAP 


This can certainly apply to our 
parishes, our liturgical expressions, our 
parish organizations, our Church art and 
architecture, our church-state relations, 
our lay apostolates, the role of our laity. 
To all these developments we should be 
able to give a specifically native char- 
acter. And we should find our hierarchy 
as well as our laity more receptive to 
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new ideas and change, less bound by 
historically-heavy practices and forms, 
more adventuresome in the best Ameri- 
can tradition, precisely because we are 
still in a period of initial growth and 
maturity, rather than renewal and re- 
birth, as is the case in Europe. We have 
just built our nation, cleared its land, 
developed its resources. We are now 
ready to ask, ““What next?” 

As a minority religious grouping, 
Catholics are in a much healthier 
church-state position than is the Catho- 
lic Church in traditionally Catholic 
European countries, thanks also to our 
American constitutional position on 
church-state relations. In our heated 
debates on the school question we have 
sometimes lost perspective on the good 
features of our church-state relation- 
ship. 

Certainly the temptation for Catho- 
lics in the United States to become a 
sectarian political force is much less 
than in a country where the Catholic 
Church embraces the vast majority of 
citizens. The practical infeasibility of 
creating Catholic political parties, labor 
unions and other political or economic 
institutions gives us an almost unique 
opportunity to work out new solutions 
to widespread problems, free from the 
danger of involving the Church politi- 
cally in temporal affairs and open to 
the possibility of genuine contact with 
other groups. 

Our unique opportunity, because of 
our youthfulness and our minority po- 
sition in a democracy, is to pioneer a 
whole new church-state pattern in 
which the church-state problem is not 
posed in terms of an organized state, 
on the one side, and an organized 
Church, on the other side. Rather, we 
will solve the problem in the person of 
the individual Christian who is at the 
same time citizen and Catholic, and 
who, as a unitary person, does not try 
to establish Catholic political and 
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economic institutions, but instead parti- 
cipates as a person in the existing 
non-sectarian political and economic in- 
stitutions of society. Within their 
framework he both meets his civic re- 
sponsibilities and gives testimony to his 
Christianity and acts as a leavening in- 
fluence. Here is a concept which we in 
the English-speaking countries can 
most readily develop and implement and 
as a result, set a whole new pattern of 
church-state relations. 


PRACTICAL ABILITIES 


3. Our Realism: How often do we 
stop to consider that the American 
“get-things-done” disposition — which 
we so often criticize for losing sight of 
ends—could be a potentiality for Chris- 
tian reform when it is tied down tight- 
ly to Catholic dogma? The teachings of 
the Catholic Church have the toughness 
to give our preoccupation with ‘“‘ac- 
tivity” a certain inner consistency and 
motivation. 

Without a doubt we need not take 
any back seat because of our Catholic 
Action developments in the United 
States. Isolated though these concrete 
manifestations of the apostolate are, 
they are still in as healthy a condition 
today as the French and/or the Ger- 
man. And Europeans recognize this. 
While they rightly take credit for the 
intellectual leadership of the Catholic 
Church, they are not satisfied with the 
concrete results of their intellectual ac- 
tivity. The proportion between results 
and ideas is not nearly as balanced in 
Europe, with all its revival, as the pro- 
portion of our own Catholic Action to 
our theorizing. One is immediately 
aware, upon visiting Europe, that their 
concrete incarnations of the Word also 
are isolated. 

The truth is that almost all our 
Catholic Action (and liturgical re- 
vivals) have flowered from imported 
ideas and experiences, and while we are 
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eternally grateful for the inheritance 
from Europe, we are tragically aware 
that we have yet to develop any native 
intellectual movements in the United 
States, out of which our apostolates 
should come. Yet despite all our bor- 
rowed ideas, we still have more Catholic 
activity than has Europe. 


FAMILY MOVEMENT TYPICAL 


Let me illustrate this difference in 
temperament with two experiences we 
had in France and Germany. 

One of the specifically American 
Catholic Action movements which we 
never tired of describing abroad was 
the Christian Family movement. When 
we spent an evening with a young 
couple active in a French family move- 
ment, we told them of C.F.M. (See Bob 
and Wilma Senser, ‘Families Work for 
Christ,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 [September, 
1952] 298-300.) The fact that young 
Catholic couples were meeting together 
as Catholic Action teams, working on 
common environmental problems, came 
as a shock to this French couple. They 
told us very frankly that they had spent 
one entire year bringing six young 
couples together socially. The day of 
eventually bringing them to work to- 
gether was far in the future, largely 
because of the individualism which 
characterized French couples, but also 
because of a kind of helplessness about 
how to go at the practical job. 

When we told our C.F.M. story in 
Germany, a leading Catholic theologian 
from Munich was with us. When he 
was told that some of his books, now 
translated, helped lay the foundation of 
the C.F.M. in the United States, he was 
amazed that something concrete had 
come out of his writings, for he had 
never envisioned this. The Germans 
present at our meeting—priests and 
laity—wanted to know how to do it. 
They didn’t think it possible in Ger- 
many. 

Our first reaction to these two ex- 
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periences—right in the heart of the 
Christian Revival of Europe—was one 
of shock, but then we began to realize 
that here was a peculiar contribution 
Americans could make: a know-how, a 
get-things-started attitude, a discontent 
with pure idea. If it doesn’t bear fruit, 
if it doesn’t result in something con- 
crete, then throw it out. It isn’t worth 
much. Our revival in the United States 
may never be as literary as in Europe, 
but I am convinced it will be more con- 
crete and real. 

At present we lack an intellectual 
movement, but if we ever develop one 
and tie it up with our ingenuity for ac- 
tion, we will have dynamite in our 
hands. European Catholics are looking 
to us for help on techniques of Catholic 
Action, just as we have looked to them 
for ideas. We have much to benefit 
from their leisure, their intellectual 
concerns, their culture, their tradition, 
but they can learn much from us, too. 
Together we ought to be able to com- 
pensate one another and help each other 
attain a balance between ideas and re- 
sults. The temperament which has 
marked our economic and political de- 
velopment is also a potentiality for our 
expression of Catholicism, and it is 
nothing to be ashamed of. 


NO ANTI-CLERICALISM 

4. Our Clergy-Laity Relations: Some- 
thing we often take for granted, with- 
out any appreciation, is the open and 
free relationships which exist between 
priest and laity in the United States. 
At present we have no articulate or 
organized anti-clericalism in the United 
States, such as the Social Democrats in 
Germany or France, for example, who 
are in reaction to the political position 
of the Catholic Church in those coun- 
tries. We have only a few demagogic 
anti-clericals, such as Paul Blanshard. 
Even among our own faithful, anti- 
clericalism, as it exists among the work- 
ing classes in France, is unknown. We 


have no need, for example, for a priest- 
worker movement to re-establish con- 
tact between workers and the Church. 

Compared to Europe the distance be- 
tween priest and layman is almost 
negligible. Our priests have no difficulty 
in meeting freely with the laity, nor do 
our laity have either fear or resentment 
of the priest. Our basic problem is not 
so much that of establishing contact 
between priest and layman, as it is in 
making these contacts more fruitful. 

Thanks to our Catholic Action move- 
ments, the laity have a deeper sense of 
responsibility within the Church and a 
greater awareness of the need of sensi- 
tizing their own daily lives to the life 
of the Church. Thanks also to these 
movements, our priests are now think- 
ing more seriously as priests in terms of 
the present-day needs, problems, frus- 
trations and aspirations of the laity. If 
our Catholic Action has formed Christ- 
conscious laymen, it has also formed 
spiritual directors. Both are the great 
need in the Church today. 

MAKES ADAPTATION POSSIBLE 

But these kinds of effects would not 
have come from our Catholic Action 
movements were it not for our Ameri- 
can democratic way of dealing with 
people, our absence of any rigid class 
structure, our genuine religious voca- 
tions, which have come largely from 
average Catholic homes, not from no- 
bility or aristocratic classes. Our priests 
and laymen are on a more equal footing. 
Priests are respected as priests, and their 
temporal opinions are not accepted as 
dogma. Laymen are respected for their 
own qualities of judgment and respon- 
sibility. They are not herded around as 
sheep nor looked upon as an inferior 
class. 

If we can develop our understanding 
of and respect for the respective roles 
of hierarchy, clergy and laity within 
the total life of the Catholic Church, 
we certainly need not face the great 
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tasks ahead with fear, suspicion or hesi- 
tancy. No defections, no wild-eyed 
progressive developments, no closed- 
minded clinging to the status quo will 
come out of a genuine mutual under- 
standing. Unlike the French we ought 
to be able to strike that delicate bal- 
ance between the progressive, reform 
tendencies in the Catholic Church and 
traditional, orthodox, conservative ten- 
dencies, always preserving the purity of 
our doctrines but never ceasing to find 
new ways of adapting our Catholicism 
to the needs of the hour. 

This is no easy task, but our free and 
cordial relationship in the United States 
between clergy and laity can help us 
across many pitfalls and keep us either 
from compromising our Catholicism, 
out of a desire for contact with the 
profane or from withdrawing complete- 
ly, out of a fear of change or adapta- 
tion. It will be up to the laity to in- 
sist On an incarnate Christianity, but 
the clergy must never allow us to lose 
sight of its transcendence. 


In order that no one misunderstand 
me or take from this reassessment too 
optimistic a picture or slip back into 
complacency, I must insist again and 
again that our strength lies in our po- 
tentialities, not in our accomplishments. 
Our sacramental tradition is only a po- 
tentiality; our church-state pattern 
must still be developed; our youthful- 
ness means only that we have a long, 
difficult life ahead; our realism must 
still be wedded to an authentic and 
genuinely native intellectual movement, 
and our clergy-laity relations have yet 
to be made productive of genuine un- 
derstanding. But if we set to work to- 
gether at this historic moment, we have 
the great opportunity of translating 
these potentialities into a spiritual and 
religious leadership of the world. It is 
the kind of challenge which ought to 
fire the imagination and quicken the 
soul of every baptized man and woman. 
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Interest and informed criticism evinced by... 


PROTESTANTS 
on Industry Councils 


Pur §. Lanp, S.J. 


F A SYSTEM of socio-economic 

order, often spoken of as the In- 

dustry Council Plan, is ever to be- 
come a reality in the United States, it 
will have to be accepted by our pre- 
ponderantly Protestant community. 

It is important, then, to know what 
Protestants think about the ICP. So 
far as I am able to observe, they are 
pretty much unaware of the program; 
books or articles that even mention it 
are few and far between. 

In his extraordinarily perceptive sur- 
vey of Catholic social thought,’ Melvin 
J. Williams provides the most complete- 
ly accurate statement of solidarism and 
of the occupational order that I have 
seen from one who is not a Catholic. 
But he offers us no critical evaluation. 
Most of us are by now familiar with 
Joseph Schumpeter’s vigorous approval 
of Quadragesimo Anno’s program, de- 
livered in a Montreal address in 1946.? 


Melvin J. Williams, Catholic Social 
Thought: Its Approach to Contemporary 
Problems, Ronald Press, New York, 1950, 
xv, 567 pp. Reviewed in socIAL ORDER, 3 
o.s. (November, 1950) 426. 

* “L’Avenir dans l’Entreprise Privée devant 
les Tendances Socialistes Modernes,” in 
Comment Sauveguarder l’Entreprise Pri- 
vée, Association Professionnelle des Indus- 
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There is also the warm praise of 
Quadragesimo Anno’s corporative order 
in a note to Wilhelm Répke’s Civitas 
Humana.’ But a reading of this work, 
as well as the same author’s earlier The 
Social Crisis of Our Times, suggests that 
he interpreted the papal program rather 
narrowly in terms of distributism and 
decentralization. As Paul Kennedy 
pointed out in a review-article,* Répke 
appears to stand in opposition to the 


triels, Montreal, 1946, pp. 103-08. An in- 
teresting comment on this address made 
by one of Schumpeter’s most eminent stu- 
dents, Prof. David McCord Wright, ap- 
pears in SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (March, 1952) 
141-42. He says: “I am afraid Schump- 
eter’s address... does not greatly convince 
me. In his last few years Schumpeter had 
become almost hopeless of the future. I 
think he treated corporatism merely as a 


be 


‘least worst’. 


* Wilhelm R6épke, Civitas Humana: A Hu- 
mane Order of Society. Translated from 
the German by Cyril Spencer Fox. Wil- 
liam Hodge, London, 1948, xxiii, 235 pp., 
and The Social Crisis of Our Times. 
Translated from the German by Annette 
and Peter Schiffer Jacobsohn. University 
of Chicago Press, 1950, 260 pp. Both re- 
viewed in SOCIAL ORDER, | (May, 1951) 
224-26 and 231. 


* Paul V. Kennedy, S.J., “Civitas Humana: 
a Review,” sociAL orDER, 1 (May, 1951) 
226. 











industrial council or functional group 
system. 

A session recently spent at the li- 
brary of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ only confirmed my 
impression that Protestants are almost 
totally unaware of the ICP. I read 
through dozens of recent books and ar- 
ticles by eminent Protestant social 
thinkers without turning up more than 
a few passing references to the proposed 
program. Yet a fine twenty-page state- 
ment on the ICP by Rev. Raymond A. 
McGowan back in 1943 must have had 
fairly wide circulation among interested 
thinkers. It appears in Religion and the 
Good Society, edited by Benson Y. 
Landis and published by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (the 
booklet also provides a brief bibliogra- 
phy on ICP). 


WHY UNTOUCHED? 


It would be interesting and useful to 
learn why Protestant social thinkers 
seem untouched by ICP writings. From 
my own reading and discussions a pri- 
mary reason appears to be that historical 
and theological foundations make the 
Protestant —at least the American 
Protestant — quite unattuned to corpo- 
rative thinking. He appears to expect 
far less aid from social institutions in 
the matter of social reform; more from 
individual social morality. He exhorts 
his fellow Protestants to a deepening ap- 
preciation of the vocation to bring the 
gospel of Christ personally into business 
dealings; the task is to spread the “law 
of love.” Typical of this approach is 
Kenneth Boulding’s The Organizational 
Revolution.” But however intriguing 
this theme, it cannot be pursued here. 


* Kenneth E. Boulding, The Organiza 
tional Revolution: A Study in the Ethics 
of Economic Organization, Harper, New 
York, 1953, xxxiv, 286 pp. Reviewed in so- 
CIAL ORDER, 3 (October, 1953) 374. 


Recently, however, there have ap- 
peared two prominent statements both 
explaining and evaluating the plan. 
Since these have received wide attention, 
we shall consider them in detail, for 
they give supporters of ICP a good idea 
of the problem ahead if they are to win 
acceptance for this version of the papal 
program. The fact that both writers 
manifest serious doubts about the pro- 
gram may discourage some supporters; 
the fact, however, must be faced. 


The first comment appeared in Social 
Action, organ of the Social Action 
Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches and of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church’s Commission on 
Christian Social Action, when the en- 
tire issue of February 15, 1951, was 
devoted to a forty-page article by Wil- 
liam Miller, “A Catholic Plan for a 
New Social Order.” The second com- 
ment emanates from the important 
study committee of the Federal Council, 
sponsors of the series, “Ethics and Eco- 
nomic Life,” and appears in Howard R. 
Bowen’s Social Responsibilities of the 
Businessman.° 


Since both studies are in great meas- 
ure unfavorable to ICP as proposed, 
question may be raised whether the au- 
thors are informed and unbiased. Rey. 
Dr. Miller demonstrates a wide reading 
of recognized authorities, correct analy- 
sis of the plan’s substance and a cordial 
sympathy for the body of Catholic so- 
cial thought. The ICP is characterized 
as “a sensitive application of the gospel 
to the economic order,” as “‘competent 
and honest.” Those who know Profes- 
sor Bowen’s Toward Social Economy 
need no comment on his high compe- 
tence. His chapter on ICP contains 
encomia similar to Dr. Miller’s. 


* Howard R. Bowen, Social Responsibilitic: 
of the Businessman, Harper, New York, 
1953, xii, 276 pp. To be reviewed in so 
CIAL ORDER. 
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Now what do Bowen and Miller say 
of ICP? I shall first give their overall 
positions and then some particular 
points. Bowen is more favorable than 
Miller. He concludes his remarks: 

My own conclusion is that, while the 
Industry Council Plan may not be the 
ultimate answer to all problems of eco- 
nomic life, it offers prospective advantages 
sufficient to warrant modest and tentative 
experimentation with it. 

As a beginning, Professor Bowen con- 
tinues, the functions of industry coun- 
cils should be limited to discussion and 
recommendation concerning social and 
economic questions. 

They should provide a forum in which 
all parties at interest would have an op- 
portunity to get acquainted, to understand 
each other’s views and to try to arrive at 
mutually acceptable recommendations. 

Moreover, their power should be “moral 
—not legal.” 


Just how far these forums should 
evolve into regulatory bodies is not 
clear, for Bowen’s final statement is 
that “such deliberative organizations 

. would be free from most of the 
difficulties of the more comprehensive 
industry council plan as advocated by 
Catholic churchmen.” Bowen’s fully 
evolved councils seem to be significantly 
different from ICP as usually presented. 


Dr. Miller concludes his discussion 
with a straight rejection of ICP. For 
this reason, he begins with a modest and 
sincere apology: “To some Catholic 
readers this critique may seem at some 
points to be shallow and misdirected. 
We apologize for this inevitable fault.” 
He adds the further warning to Protest- 
ant readers that “to Catholics working 
within the framework of the plan,” his 
criticisms “may well seem _ illusory, 
trivial er mistaken.” 


Supporters of ICP will, perhaps, be 
inclined to take heart from the fact 
that Dr. Miller is, in fact, mistaken in 
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several points and his argument occa- 
sionally misdirected. Still, he is quite 
right in saying that his critique “may 
still point to ambiguities, imbalances 
and knotty points in the particular 
formulations of the plan which must 
be presented to audiences not familiar 
with the framework of Catholic 
thought.” 
BAD CONSEQUENCES 

We may now examine Bowen’s find- 
ings in somewhat greater detail. Essen- 
tially they are the economist’s problems 
and have been widely raised by Catholic 
members of the profession. After point- 
ing to a practical difficulty that it 
would be impossible to inaugurate such 
councils in the face of opposition from 
various vested interests, Bowen offers 
these considerations: 1. industry coun- 
cils would become bureaucracies bogged 
down in red tape and time-consuming 
talk; 2. they would stifle initiative and 
necessary competitive stimuli; 3. they 
would regulate for the good of the pro- 
ducing group, not for the consuming 
public; 4. they would only move pres- 
ent conflicts into new arenas. 

Bowen appears to feel strongly that 
industry councils might lead to “enor- 
mous proliferation of organizational ac- 
tivity involving endless meetings and 
debates and requiring a tremendous 
secretariat.” Issuing from this he sees 
the stifling hand of excessive bureau- 
cratic planning. For the same reason, 
too, he fears that the councils would 
operate “‘to stifle initiative, to regiment 
individual action, to reduce the flexi- 
bility and adaptability of economic life 
and to involve the economy in compli- 
cated procedures and endless debate.” 
These, surely, are questions not to be 
dismissed lightly. 

Despite built-in safeguards for the 
consumer, Bowen declares: “experience 
suggests that whereas people do organize 
to protect their interest as producers, 
they do not do so in their capacity of 
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consumers, due to the complexity, dif- 
fusiveness and indefiniteness of the lat- 
ter interest.” (Italics added.) If this 
is so, he continues, would not the IC 
become “‘socially sanctioned organiza- 
tions for collusion among particular 
groups of labor, business and agricul- 
ture at the expense of the general wel- 
fare?” 

The foregoing paragraphs do not set 
forth all Bowen’s criticisms or fully 
cover his positions on those I have taken 
up. But we must pass on to consider 
Dr. Miller’s questions. 

Miller opens with two general prob- 
lems. 

AMBIGUITY 


The first is that it is pretty hard for 
an outsider to be sure what the ICP 
really is, when you get beyond gen- 
eralizations. Moreover, he suspects that 
this very ambiguity is part of the rea- 
son why the plan can convince diver- 
gent interests —each takes a different 
interpretation out of the plan. The 
second problem is that he thinks legis- 
lators would never willingly relinquish 
such power over the domestic economy 
as ICP envisions. We need only con- 
sider his first objection. 

All IC supporters, I think, must con- 
cede that there is ambiguity about the 
proposals. On the important question 
as to which economic decisions are to 
be made by the councils there is im- 
portant difference of opinion. Needless 
to say—and Dr. Miller sees this—the 
differences do not rise from a deliberate 
policy of dividing forces so that the 
more conservative ICPers can appeal to 
the business community, while the more 
radical make their appeal to labor. 

The differences are simply a matter 
of honest people trying to work out a 
complicated problem which has social, 
economic and political, as well as ethi- 
cal dimensions. Divergent opinions re- 
flect varying emphases given to one or 
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other aspect of the problem. Yet the 
differences are there, and Miller quite 
correctly asserts that they are nor 
“relatively minor matters, as [some] 
writers seem to suggest.” Moreover, he 
quite rightly maintains that “we can- 
not really know what these broad out- 
lines really mean unless we have answers 
to some of the questions. . . .” 


POINTS OF CRITICISM 


Dr. Miller notes four essential prin- 
ciples in the ICP: the common good, 
harmony, functional organization and 
subsidiarity. Let us look at his position 
on each. 

1. The common good: This, he main- 
tains, is excellent as a norm of activity. 
But ICP expects people to act upon it as 
a controlling motive. What’s more, it 
seems to say that the common good im- 
plies a correspondence of divergent in- 
terests. 

Here Miller’s objections rest upon a 
misunderstanding of Catholic thought, 
for Catholics think of the common good 
only as a norm; social justice and social 
charity are the motives. Moreover, ICP 
thought acknowledges the need for a 
balanced appeal to institutional control 
along with personal motivation. 

Nor does the common good consist of 
some sort of “higher synthesis” of indi 
vidual divergent interests. Rather, in- 
dependently of these interests and above 
them, there is another area of good 
which men share as a community. The 
common good is that favorable order- 
ing of society which enables men to 
develop their personal capacities by 
sharing the effects of social life. One 
or two examples may show the relation 
between individual action and the com- 
mon good. Unjustly low wages, for in- 
stance, constitute an injury to the par- 
ticular good of the workers involved. 
At the same time, insofar as they weak- 
en the entire economy, they are a threat 
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to the common good. In the same way, 
a divorce does injury to the particular 
good of a family; insofar as each di- 
vorce tends to weaken general family 
stability, it is an attack on the common 
good. 

2. Harmony: Dr. Miller makes the 
incidental point (which is both cor- 
rect and important) that we do not 
have in the United States the kind of 
social classes and class war the encycli- 
cal talks about. This fact has great 
importance in assigning functions to 
the councils. Miller’s main point seems 
to be: while harmony is all right, some 
conflict may be socially useful. And 
more important, stress on harmony may 
pave the way for powerful partners to 
harmonize their interests at the con- 
suming public’s expense. 


Here Miller’s reading of IC thought 
is something less than adequate. All 
proponents of the plan are talking 
about harmony based on justice. Labor 
will be given its fullest place along- 
side capital and management in the di- 
rection of the economy. These pro- 
ducing interests, in turn, must permit 
due consideration for consumer inter- 
ests. Theoretically, this seems a sound 
sort of harmony. 
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However, Miller’s principal charges 
are directed against what in fact is 
likely to happen. In this he will find 
some confirmation from no less an 
authority than Rev. Oswald von Nell- 
Breuning, S.J., who has pointed out that 
one of the gravest problems of ICP lies 
in the possibility of organized labor and 
ownership-management turning into bi- 
lateral monopolies. (“The Vocational 
Order and Monopoly,” Review of Social 
Economy, 9 [September, 1951] 89- 
110.) The bi-lateral solution exists 
when power is so evenly divided that 
neither side is willing to risk rocking 
the boat. Imposed harmony, Miller con- 
tends, would be a likely alternative if 
either labor or owners were powerful 
enough to dominate the other. That 
this kind of problem is not idle may be 
seen in the recent experience of Belgian 
industry councils. 


PRODUCER-ORIENTATION 


3. Functional Organization: Here 
Miller is at his best. He perceives that 
writings on IC are producer-orientated. 
He provides a remarkably clear-sighted 
probing of methods proposed to protect 
consumer and the general public from 
abuses of power by such _ producer 
groups. I do not think that IC writers 
have yet answered these questions: If 
the consumer is represented on each 
council, will the representative have 
only one vote? To prevent him from be- 
ing outvoted two to one, will he have 
some kind of veto power? A multiple 
vote could lead to incredibie administra- 
tive problems; and both solutions move 
toward Mussolini’s corporative state. If 
the consumer is to do his own repre- 
senting, will this be by public-spirited 
individuals or by consumers’ organiza- 
tion? In either case, how could they 
unify such diversified and complex con- 
sumer interests as exist? How effective 
ly combat a skillfully presented pro 
ducer’s side of the issue? Relevant here 
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is our experience with such regulatory 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


4. Principle of subsidiarity: Dr. Mil- 
ler is surely wrong in finding fault with 
the principle itself that men have both 
right and duty to direct themselves to 
their ends through their own activity 
and through such agencies as they need. 
Catholics consider the corollary that the 
state’s role is only subsidiary hardly a 
debatable matter. 


But here again Miller’s basic prob- 
lem is a practical one which comes to 
this: Major economic problems, such as 
David Wright’s ideal of growth with 
stability, require an overall direction via 
fiscal, monetary and welfare policies. 
For this direction the IC would be a 
cumbersome and ineffective instrument 
—and it would not have the overall 
view required, If it be presumed that 
ICP has answers to this problem, it 
must be acknowledged that the an- 
swers have not yet been presented con- 
vincingly. 





OBJECTIONS REMAIN 


Dr. Miller closes his case with two 
charges which rest upon misconcep- 
tions of the Catholic position on natu- 
ral law and on God’s active providence. 


Some sponsors of ICP may be inclined 
to dismiss the problems raised by Pro- 
fessor Bowen and Dr. Miller as based 
upon inadequate understanding of the 
plan. I do not think this would be 
fair (or helpful). The studies are quite 
competent, despite the limitations | 
have noted. 


Some may be inclined to shrug off 
criticisms which will solve themselves. 
One hears occasionally, ““Get the coun- 
cils started and you'll find most of these 
problems vanishing into thin air.” If 
this be conceivably true, it yet remains 
that before you can get the plan in op- 
eration you have to sell it to people like 
Bowen, Miller, Répke, Boulding and 
the groups they represent. 


And clearly they are not disposed to 
buy a pig in a poke. 


o 





Seek New 


The present crisis is, therefore, a great opportunity. It will call 
forth deep searchings of heart which must lead to the finding of adequate 
spiritual answers. For too long have we buried and shelved our ulti- 
mate values; for too long have we been distracted from them by lesser 
things. The tribulation of the days to come will bring upon men 
a fresh visitation of destiny, the purification of heart which comes 
from contact with the ultimate and awful. And in East and West 
alike, our spiritual and intellectual leaders will seek new dimensions, 
and they will find them. And they will bless the names of Marx and 
Lenin, not indeed for what they said and did and meant, but for 
having roused us from our slumber and forced us to inquire after our 


good and return to our God. 


Dimensions 


CHARLES MALIK 
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LS. O. FORUM 


¥ Union Appeals Board 
ed 
he The Upholsterers’ International Union recently took the note- 
be worthy step of appointing a six-man appeals board, composed en- 
ite tirely of non-members, to review intra-union disciplinary actions. 
I (An account of this step appeared in SOCIAL ORDER for December, 
1953, p. 460.) After appeal to the union’s executive board, mem- 
oft bers may now request a hearing by the appeals board or by the 
es, annual convention. The decision of the newly-established board is 
n- binding upon the union; not, however, upon the disciplined member, 
25¢ who may still carry his case to the annual convention. 
If While recourse to civil courts has always been available to 
ns union members, the cost and delay involved in litigations make such 
p- extreme measures of civil protection impractical. Since the new 
ke board seemed both a tair and an economical alternate and also be- 
nd cause the Upholsterers’ act was unprecedented, SOCIAL ORDER thought 
it would be useful to seek the opinion of informed and friendly 
= observers of the trade-union movement. Twenty public figures were 


asked to give their views, and the opinions of the ten who replied 
are printed here. We are grateful to these distinguished men who 
have taken the time and trouble to express their opinion. 

Three questions were submitted to them: 


1. Is there a need for some institution to safeguard 
the civil rights of union members in intra-union discipli- 
nary actions? 


2. What is your opinion of the establishment by the 
Upholsterers’ Union of an appeals board composed of 
non-members to review such actions? 


3. Are there alternate methods of “insuring mem- 
bers democratic rights to a fair trial and to an un- 
prejudiced verdict’? 





MORTIMER H. GAVIN, S.J. 


formerly a member of the Institute 
of Social Order, is director of the 
Labor-Management Center, Bos- 
ton. 


|. Abuse of union disciplinary power, 
while neither common nor widespread, 
is sufficiently frequent and potentially 
dangerous enough to warrant establish- 
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ment of institutional safeguards. 
Congressional hearings prior to Taft- 
Hartley legislation revealed many 
astounding cases of arbitrary misuse of 
authority without adequate machinery 
for effective appeal or redress. Informed 
observers still meet similar cases. 

2. The Upholsterers have made a 
large and generous effort. The splendid 
feature of their bold approach is that 
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the very existence of such machinery 
for appeals beyond the union ranks will 
itself minimize the need for its actual 
use. Officials who are conscious of 
readily-available review of their deci- 
sions by impartial and fair-minded men 
with power to reverse unjust actions 
will strive hard for decisions that will 
stand up under challenge and scrutiny. 

3. Such self-regulation comes close 
to the ideal. Public policy should en- 
courage—perhaps require—all unions to 
adopt similar internal rules and insti- 
tutions providing against unfair and 
undemocratic applications of discipline. 
Civil court appeals, even when jurisdic- 
tion is taken and the case is not thrown 
out for failure to “exhaust all the reme- 
dies within the organization,” cost too 
much in money and delays. Strictly 
intra-union systems are subject to the 
same weaknesses, plus the problem of 
union politics. The Taft-Hartley meth- 
od—as in the famous protection of the 
individual from all effective discipline 
except for “failure to tender the peri- 
odic dues and initiation fees uniformly 
required of all members”—impairs un- 
justly the effective control and direc- 
tion of responsible union policy. As 
with arbitration, so with this question 
of fair and democratic control and 
discipline: the voluntary kind is far 
and away superior to the compulsory. 


CLINTON S. GOLDEN 
is executive director, Trade Union 
program, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


1. There is without doubt some ac- 
tual need for such an institution, even 
though in general members of unions 
have demonstrated great capacity for 
democratic self-government and con- 
cern for the civil rights of individual 
members. 
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2. The initiative taken by the Up. 
holsterers’ International Union deserves 
public commendation. Similar action 
taken voluntarily by other Internation- 
al Unions, regardless of actual and 
current need, would dramatically dem- 
onstrate their capacity for self-govern- 
ment and greatly enhance the public 
position of labor organizations. 


3. I have no specific alternative in 
mind at present. A democratic struc- 
ture of organization, an informed 
membership, broad and active partici- 
pation and sharing of responsibilities in 
a self-governing organization should 
insure adequate protection of the civil 
rights of the individuals. 


A. J. HAYES 
is president of the International 
Association of Machinists. 


The questions seem to be predicated 
upon the conclusions which are stated 
and implied in the article in social 
ORDER; that is, that union people with 
authority or responsibility are less apt 
to be sincere and objective than others 
with similar authority and responsibil- 
ity. The basic mistake in this type of 
conclusion is that it pre-judges people 
because they are in the labor movement. 
This conclusion also creates more and 
more doubt as to whether labor unions 
are qualified to run their own affairs. 

I disagree with the conclusions which 
I gathered after reading the article 
prepared for socIAL ORDER. Union 
people with authority or responsibility 
to make decisions are no better and no 
worse than similar people in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the General Motors Corporation, 
etc. Moreover, they are no better and 
no worse than politicians, judges and 
other decision makers. 

It is just not true that there is less 
honesty, sincerity and objectivity in 
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labor unions than there is elsewhere. 
Ic is my considered judgment that 
there have been and will continue to 
be abuses of authority and also honest 
mistakes by the trial boards and appel- 
late tribunals of labor unions. Con- 
trary to the implication in your article, 
these have been the exception rather 
than the rule. I am equally convinced 
that there have been and will continue 
to be abuses of authority and honest 
mistakes by similar boards and tribun- 
als in other organizations and institu- 
tions as well as by our courts. I believe 
these, too, are the exception rather than 
the rule. 

On the basis of this reasoning, an 
appellate tribunal outside of a union 
could be influenced to render an unfair 
decision just as easily as an intra-union 
tribunal. If the members of the out- 
side tribunal were selected or recom- 
mended by the officers of the union or 
if those who did select or recommend 
them were involved or affected by any 
decision, the relationship with such 
union people could affect their judg- 
ment. 

It is my considered opinion that labor 
unions, like all other institutions, must 
be permitted to deal with all their own 
internal affairs. If in the exceptional 
cases the actions of unions in dealing 
with internal affairs violate rights or 
laws, our courts have already provided 
ready recourse for those adversely af- 
fected by such decisions. 

I believe that the mistakes of unions 
have already been publicized and exag- 
gerated far out of proportion. The 
exaggerated propaganda against labor 
unions has not been offset by factual 
reporting of the great good which 
labor unions have accomplished. I be- 
lieve that the implication that the 
procedure adopted by the Upholsterers’ 
Union would be good for all labor 
unions wrongly implies that labor 
unions, unlike other institutions, are not 
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capable of conducting their own affairs. 
When this is heaped upon the adverse 
publicity and propaganda which labor 
has already received, it helps to mislead 
the American public with reference to 
the real status and accomplishments of 
organized labor. 


ALEXANDER R. HERON 


is vice-president of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco. 


1. This need exists in some unions, 
but probably not in the majority. 


2. The establishment of an appeals 
board by the Upholsterers’ Union seems 
to furnish a good method. Perhaps one 
of its greatest values is that it is an 
inside job. In other words, it is an 
effort by the union itself to meet a 
problem. At the same time, it is prob- 
ably evidence that the problem itself 
is not general or urgent within that 
union. 


3. There may be alternative methods, 
but it seems unlikely that any proce- 
dures imposed from the outside, as by 
legislation, could be made effective. 


CLARK KERR 
is chancellor of the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


1. Among the elements comprising 
the irreducible minimum of internal 
union democracy we should expect to 
find judicial safeguards—adequate in 
practice as well as on paper—which 
would afford the individual union mem- 
ber protection against arbitrary expul- 
sion or other disciplinary reprisals 
effected without recourse to due proc- 
esses. It is essential in light of the 
apparent tendency in our society 
toward progressively fewer and larger 
power centers to establish the individual 
firmly and effectively as a power center 
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in his own right, free to criticize, to 
discuss, to dissent. 


2. The action taken by the Upholster- 
ers’ Union to protect the personal rights 
of the individual union member in a 
democratic union is certainly a laudable 
one. It effectively guarantees a fair 
hearing for the individual member 
charged with a violation of the union’s 
constitution or by-laws and guards 
against the temptation to misuse pow- 
er. The Upholsterers’ Union has wisely 
resolved a perplexing problem. 


3. The alternatives which come most 
readily to mind are: 1. some Labor 
Court appeals procedure, 2. direct gov- 
ernmental statutory intervention and 
3. the existence of dual unionism with- 
in the plant. The voluntary establish- 
ment of a non-member appeals board 
probably achieves the protection of the 
civil rights of the individual union 
member as well as any of these alter- 
natives and suffers none of the various 
disadvantages which accompany these 
alternate techniques. 


GEORGE MEANY 
is president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


1. Virtually all AFofL affiliates have 
established, through their constitutions 
and by-laws, safeguards to protect in- 
dividual members against the arbitrary 
exercise of authority by union officials. 
These should, and usually do, include 
among other safeguards, the right to 
review and appeal, ranging from the 
local to the National Executive Board 
of the union and ultimately to the con- 
vention of the organization concerned. 


2. The Upholsterers’ Union has taken 
special measures which it feels will help 
to insure full guarantee of democratic 
rights to all its members. The union 
is to be commended for the concern 
it has shown for the individual rights 
of its members. I question, however, 
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whether it is either necessary or proper 
to bring in an outside group for this 
purpose. I feel it should be possible 
to meet the problem fully through re 
liance on the judgment of the member- 
ship under a democratic procedure. 


3. To insure the protection of each 
individual member’s democratic rights, 
there can be no substitute for an active 
and interested union membership, at- 
tendance at meetings and majority 
rule. Each trade union must stimulate 
its members to participate actively in 
union affairs. If they are successful in 
achieving this goal, the democratic 
process within the union will be safe- 
guarded. 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
is president of the International 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 


1. I am of the opinion that the civil 
rights of the members of trade unions 
should be left to the trade unions 
themselves that represent the members. 
I doubt the wisdom of the membership 
relationship in a trade union being left 
to any form of control by an extra- 
union agency. I believe that the trade 
union is the creature and instrumen- 
tality of the membership even though 
instances may arise when the trade 
union is taken out of the hands of 
the members and manipulated for the 
selfish ends of ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous labor leaders. Sooner or later, 
members, even under corrupt and poor 
leadership, are certain to become con- 
scious of their rights and fight for 
them. This will eventually result in 
the expulsion of said leaders and the 
emergence of new leaders more respon- 
sive to and expressive of the interests, 
aims and aspirations of the member- 
ship. 

Probably, the unwise and racketeer- 
ing type of trade-union leadership is 
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part of the price the labor movement 
must pay and the risk it must take in 
its long process of development and 
struggle to serve as a responsible agency 
in achieving desirable status and stand- 
ards for the workers and serving as a 
sound agency for democratic and high 
moral purposes in the community. 


Just as no corporation, school, church 
or lodge would agree to have the im- 
portant question of the relationship of 
their members subject to control of an 
extra-corporation, church, lodge or 
school agency, so a union must be ac- 
corded the right and opportunity, 
through the process of trial and error, 
to work out its inner problems, with 
a view to developing strength, stability 
and integrity. 


I am confident that the trade union 
will do a good job in maintaining, re- 
specting and recognizing the civil 
rights of its members. On the whole, 
I think it is already doing a good job 
in this direction, although there may 
be some glaring instances contrariwise. 


2. Of course, I would not attempt 
to pass judgment on the policy of the 
Upholsterers’ Union in developing an 
appeals board of non-members to han- 
dle the problems involving civil rights 
of their members. 


3. With respect to the last question, 
may I say that I do not know of any 
alternate methods for effectively han- 
dling this question. 


B. M. SELEKMAN 

is Kirstein Professor of Labor Re- 

lations, Graduate School of Busi- 

ness Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

1. There is definite need for some 
institutions to safeguard the civil rights 
of union members in intra-union dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 
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2. While I have not as yet studied 
the proposal in detail, I believe that the 
action of the Upholsterers’ Union in 
establishing an appeals board of indi- 
viduals outside the folds of union 
membership to review, upon appeal, dis- 
ciplinary actions imposed on union 
members is in the right direction. The 
existing provisions in most unions, 
which put review authority in the 
hands of union members or boards, are 
inadequate inasmuch as the latter are 
subject to the authority of the very 
people who initiate the protested disci- 
pline. 


EDWARD J. VOLZ 
is president of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 


1. President Hoffman and the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union are indeed 
to be complimented for providing ad- 
ditional and impartial protection to 
individual members of that organiza- 
tion by setting up such further avenues 
of review from decisions of appeal 
boards, composed wholly of local or 
International officers or members. 


2. While I am not aware of any par- 
ticular past injustices, since trade unions 
are composed of human beings, the pos- 
sibility of undue influence and discrim- 
ination is always present and might 
well be guarded against by the appoint- 
ment of a wholly impartial review 
board, such as provided by the Uphols- 


terers’ organization. 


3. Giving the individual member the 
added privilege of further appeal from 
a decision of such impartial board to a 
Convention, while denying similar op- 
portunity to the officers of the union, 
appears to be bending backwards to 
assure individual protection, and the 
arrangement is laudable in every way. 
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HON. ROBERT N. WILKIN 
is district judge, retired, United 
States District Court, Northern 
District of Ohio. 


1. There is great need of some pro- 
vision to protect the rights of union 
members against arbitrary action by 
union officers. See Judicial Function, 
p- 50. 

Labor legislation of the last two 
decades was for the benefit of work- 
men, not unions. Labor was released 
from the imperialism and exploitation 
of industry, not to be turned over to 
the imperialism and exploitation of 
union officers, but to be assured the 
rights of free men. Unions must not 
fall into the abuses which they were 
created to oppose. They must set a 
standard of respect for the individual 
and of fair dealing. 


2. I heartily commend the action of 
the Upholsterers’ Union in establishing 
an impartial appeals board. It will sus- 
tain the confidence of its own members 
and public respect. If the union itself 
maintains justice and order it will not 
be subjected to discipline from outside. 

3. There are other ways of pro- 
tecting the inherent rights of union 
members. Unions are not above or be- 


5 


yond the law that is applicable to other 
associations—although some labor lead- 
ers in the early days of the New Deal 
acted as if they thought so! “The Ju- 
dicial Power” vested by the Constitu- 
tion in independent courts has not yet 
been abandoned—in spite of the efforts 
of the dupes of Marxian ferment. Labor 
would be the chief victim if govern- 
ment not of men but of law, as pro- 
tected by professional courts, should 
ever be overthrown. 


DALE YODER 

is director of the Industrial Rela- 

tions Center, University of Minne- 

sota. 

1. The possibility exists and will con- 
tinue to exist in the absence of such a 
device as is contemplated here. 

2. That possibility facilitates criti- 
cism of union programs and officials and 
has probably been effectively used by 
those who would discredit all unions 
and their leaders. 

3. No alternative device offers as 
much assurance of equity as the inde- 
pendent tribunal. It is, for this reason, 
an experiment that will be closely ob- 
served. It may well start a trend to 
be followed by other unions in which 
leadership is alert and conscientious. 





Religion in Economic Life 


[Religion] will also inspire and guide the employer in the fulfillment 
of his duties toward his employees in the spirit of justice and charity. In 
the workingman’s struggle for his rights the religious conscience of the 
nation was not among the least of the forces that sustained him. Now 
that those rights have been largely vindicated, religion still insists on his 
responsibility to his employer and to society in the achievement of a right 


economic solidarity. 


THE AMERICAN BisHops’ STATEMENT, 1952 
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Codetermination 
in Germany-- 
Peace at Last ? 


E. A. KurTH 


UST a year ago the wheels of or- 

ganization were beginning slowly 

to turn under a new labor law’ in 
the West German Republic. The Plant 
Constitution law was passed on Octo- 
ber 11, 1952, and went into effect on 
November 14, 1952.° It was intended 
to complement the earlier Codetermi- 
nation law in the coal and steel indus- 
tries which created such a furor both 
in Germany and abroad at the time of 
its passage, seventeen months earlier." 
In view of the sensation aroused by the 
Codetermination law of May 21, 1951, 
it is surprising that the new statute has 





The author wishes to express his thanks 
to the Rev. Dr. Gerard F. Yates, SJ., 
dean of the Graduate School, and to the 
department of economics, of Georgetown 
University for permission to reproduce 
portions of his doctoral dissertation, Co- 
determination in German Catholic 
Thought, in preparation of this article. 


The author has used the translation, 
“Plant Constitution law,” for the German 
Betriebsverfassungsgesetz. Professor John P. 
Windmuller prefers “Works Constitution 
law.” Both appear a bit clumsy in 
English and perhaps neither is entirely 
satisfactory. Actually, the law refers to en- 
tire firms (enterprises), as well as to in- 
dividual plants within such firms. See 
note 4 below. 


SOCIAL ORDER has provided an_ extensive 
coverage and explanation of codetermina- 
tion in articles appearing during the past 
two years. See, especially: Quentin Lauer, 
“Co-Management in Germany,” SOCIAI 
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gone almost without notice. Very lit- 
tle attention has been given to it in the 
American press.“ 

It may be helpful to sketch the law’s 
origins. Actually, they go back to a 
time before the passage of the Codeter- 
mination law. A general Plant Consti- 
tution law (Betriebsverfassungsgesetz) 
had been discussed in committee as 
early as 1950, in an effort to embody 
the chief ideas in the various state laws 
(Landergesetze). When it became clear 
that Allied control over German indus- 
try was to be terminated, the DGB 
(German trade union federation), un- 


ORDER, | (January, 1951) 11-22; Leo C. 
Brown, “Labor-Management Coopera- 
tion,” ibid., 1 (May, 1951) 211-23; John 
F. Cronin, “Social Exchange Today,” 
ibid., 1 (December, 1951) 435-39; Henry 
K. Junckerstorff, ‘“Co-Management: A 
Trojan Horse,” ibid., 3 (January, 1953) 
19-23; Robert J. McNamara, “Co-deter- 
mination and Socialism: a Note,” ibid., 
3 (March, 1953) 133-35. See also John L. 
Thomas, “Co-Determination and _ the 
European Worker,” American Catholic 
Sociological Review, 13 (October, 1952) 
146-58. 

Some information is contained in the 
“Documents” section of the Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review for April, 
1953. Here Prof. John P. Windmuller has 
brought out an abridged text of the law 
of October 11, 1952. My translation was 
done independently, months before the 
appearance of this issue. For the pur- 
poses of this article, my translation has 
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der the guidance of its president, Hans 
Béckler, pressed for a statute preserv- 
ing many elements of worker control 
in the steel industry, such as those 
granted by the Occupying Powers.’ 
Thus work on the Plant Constitution 
law was suspended in the fall and win- 
ter of 1950-51 in favor of action on 
the Codetermination law. 

After the passage of the Codetermi- 
nation law in coal and steel, Christian 
Fette, Hans Boéckler’s successor as pres- 
ident of the DGB, worked for the pas- 
sage of a Betriebsverfassungsgesetz. 
Drafts of a law were prepared by Chris- 
tian Democrats, Social Democrats and 
the Government. The DGB hoped for 
a law which would extend codetermi- 
nation to other industries. Drafts pre- 
pared by the Christian Democrats and 
the Government envisioned a greatly 
reduced influence for the trade unions 
and less participation by labor on the 
boards of directors. When it appeared 
that the Administration bill would 
gain support, the DGB organized a ser- 
ies of protest strikes, mostly of one or 
two hours’ duration. These demonstra- 
tions backfired; DGB influence was re- 
duced, and Chancellor Adenauer secured 
passage of the Government-sponsored 


bill. 


been compared with that furnished by 
Prof. Windmuller. The German text of 
the law is contained in the Bundesgesetz- 
blatt (cited BGB), 1952, Part I, No. 43, 
pp. 681-95. The bulk of the law —92 
articles, as compared with only 15 ar- 
ticles in the law on codetermination in 
steel and coal — appears to have retarded 
issuance of complete translations and of 
comprehensive commentaries, even in 
German. 


° Two important elements later incorporated 
into the coal and steel law had been 
granted under Allied—particularly British 
—occupation. In the Ruhr, the English 
had allowed employee representatives 
parity representation on the boards of di- 
rectors of firms placed under Allied trus- 
teeship and had also sanctioned the in- 
stitution of the labor director. 
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Hedwig Wachenheim summarizes the 
events leading up to the passage of the 
Plant Constitution law: 

The strikes of last May [1952] were 
intended to warn Chancellor Adenauer 
against making a bargain with the right 
wing of his Government, by which he 
would oppose further extension of co- 
management in return for support for the 
Contractual Agreement being negotiated 
with the Western Allies. But this attempt 
of the unions to bring pressure upon the 
legislature aroused public indignation. 
Chancellor Adenauer, taking advantage of 
the opportunity to dispose of the unions’ 
demands while the public mood was un- 
favorable to them, and to eliminate the 
issue before the debate on foreign rela- 
tions, pressed for acceptance of a new law 
on co-management which gave labor much 
less than it wanted. The unions pleaded 
for postponement, but on July 20 the law 
was enacted by the Bundestag, against the 
opposition of the Social Democrats. The 
measure was likewise accepted by the 
Bundesrat. There was some talk of a gen- 
eral strike, but the Federation dropped the 
idea and announced that it would fight 
the law by democratic means, The elec- 
tion of a new president of the federation, 
Walter Freitag, at the congress in October, 
1952, was a result of resentment at defeat 
and a sense of insecurity in the unions’ 
general position.® 
In announcing that it would fight 

the law by “democratic means,” the 
German trade union federation implied 
that this would be enlarged into a major 
issue in the parliamentary elections of 
September, 1953. Some American ob- 
servers, including Dr. Goetz A. Briefs 
of Georgetown University, thought in 
early summer of 1953 that Chancellor 
Adenauer’s legislative victory might cost 
him the election. 

The outcome of the parliamentary 
elections of September 6, 1953, surprised 
many inside Germany and nearly every- 
one abroad. A source of special amaze- 
ment—to this author, at least—is the 


° Hedwig Wachenheim, “German Labor 
Asks Co-management,” Foreign Affairs, 
31 (January, 1953) 310-30. Cited in 
“Worth Reading,” sociaL orDER, 3 (March 
1953) iii. 
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fact that most commentaries on the 
election returns make no mention of 
codetermination, or the Plant Constitu- 
tion law, as a factor influencing the 
outcome.” True, international events 
overshadowed domestic issues in the 
election. Nevertheless, the results ap- 
pear to have value as negative proof, 
in demonstrating that dissatisfaction 
with the Plant Constitution law was 
not sufficiently widespread to jeopardize 
the position of the Adenauer adminis- 
tration. Add to this the fact that so 
little controversy has been stirred up 
by the Law of October 11, 1952, and 
one can only conclude that it must 
have been much more generally accept- 
able than the earlier Codetermination 
law for coal and steel. 
+ % + 


Many Catholic economists and so- 
ciologists in the United States have 
expressed approval of the developments 
in Germany. Although they respect 
the Holy Father’s reservations regard- 
ing the original Codetermination law,° 
they tend to favor an enlarged partici- 
pation of workers in arriving at 
decisions regarding conditions of em- 
ployment. They feel that workers in 
Germany—and_ elsewhere—have been 
“left out in the cold” entirely too much 
and that the full development of their 
personalities requires a greater measure 
of participation in decision-making.” 

On the other hand, many decry cer- 
tain tendencies in the German develop- 
ment. Observers often say the Germans 
place too much emphasis upon legisla- 





’ See the various comments in America, 
September 19, 1953, in particular, Edward 
A. Conway, “Adenauer’s Opportunity,” 
pp. 598-99, the editorial, “Thoughts on 
the German Election,” p. 590, and “Ade- 
nauer Landslide,” p. 585. 


* Note particularly the releases of May 7, 
1949, and June 3, 1950. 


’ A stimulating work, Niall Brennan, The 
Making of a Moron, Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1953, elaborates this idea. 
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tive anchoring in their labor relations."* 
Ostensibly labor legislation in the Unit- 
ed States in the past twenty years has 
aimed to promote collective bargaining. 
Although some claim the Taft-Hartley 
act was a backward step in this respect, 
they hold that our goal of furthering 
collective bargaining remains unaltered. 
In Germany, on the other hand, little 
—if any—reliance has been placed on 
this mode of settling labor problems. 
Workers, in particular, seem to feel 
secure only about gains enacted into 
law. 

It is clear that such an attitude has 
merit so long as public opinion favors 
labor and can influence helpful legisla- 
tion. However, the dangers are clear. 
Should the more conservative elements 
gain power, a single law enacted by 
such a group could wipe out most, or 
all of the gains. 

Those who deplore these develop- 
ments in German labor legislation feel 
the workers in the Federal Republic are 
thus failing to develop a powerful trade 
union movement. ‘They fear that in 
the absence of such legislative “props” 
trade unionism in Germany would fail 
to maintain itself. In other words, the 
important militant aspect of labor re- 
lations is missing. 

These are opinions. Possibly there is 
some merit in such viewpoints. There 
appears to be a tendency among all peo- 
ples to view their own way of doing 
things as superior to the ways of others. 
There is good reason to be heartened 
by the developments in the United 
States since the inauguration of the 
New Deal program. Nevertheless, 


1°This conclusion is reached by Rev. John 
F. Cronin, S.S., after an extensive study 
of the codetermination problem for 
HICOG (the Allied High Commission for 
Germany). One idea he left with the 
Germans as America’s contribution to 
their problem was the possibility, and 
desirability, of labor’s seeking more 
through the instrumentality of collective 
bargaining. 
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there is much in the new German law 
that is worthy of admiration and—pos- 
sibly—emulation, as will appear from 
the following summary and analysis. 


PLANT CONSTITUTION LAW 


Articles appearing in SOCIAL ORDER 
and other American periodicals showed 
that the Codetermination law of May 


21, 1951,’* evoked strong  expres- 
sions of approval and _ disapproval 
of that statute. In particular, many 


shortcomings in the original Act and 
suggestions for improvement were 
listed. The new Plant Constitution 
law of October 11, 1952, represents a 
sincere effort to balance the interests 
of labor and management. The leit 
motif is the desire to reestablish indus- 
trial peace and harmony. The new law 
represents both an extension and a 
restriction of the original law providing 
codetermination in the coal and steel 
industries. 

It is an extension of the old law in 
that it covers nearly all workers in Ger- 
man industry. Many groups of work- 
ers had felt themselves slighted by 
being excluded from coverage under 
the earlier statute. Article 8 of the 
new law provides for the formation of 
works councils in all plants having, as 
a rule, at least five permanent employ- 
ees entitled to vote, of whom three are 


eligible for election to the works 
council. 
In the matter of restriction, the 


measure of employee codetermination 
and participation has been reduced. In- 
fluence of the trade unions—as opposed 
to the employees in the plant—has been 
significantly minimized. This has both 
negative and _ positive formulations. 
Negatively, the law makes no provision 
for electing trade union functionaries 
to boards of directors. Positively, 


"See the abridged text, in translation, pre- 
pared by John P. Windmuller, Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, 6 (April, 
1953) 404-16. 


Article 76 (2) states that only em- 
ployees (Arbeiter or Angestellte)"* in 
the plant are eligible to vote for rep- 
resentatives on boards of directors. 

Certainly the most significant re- 
duction in employee influence is found 
in the provision that employee repre- 
sentatives are guaranteed only one-third 
of the seats on boards.** (Art. 76, 1) 
This article reasonably assures that ef- 
fective direction of the plants covered 
by the new law will remain in the 
hands of employers and/or stockholders. 
It makes the new law correspond more 
closely to the ideas expressed by Pope 
Pius XII on May 7, 1949, and June 
3, 1950, showing grave concern for the 
preservation of private property rights 
under a system of full parity for em- 
ployee representatives upon the boards 
of directors. A further meaningful al- 
teration in the new law is its complete 
silence on the point of labor represen- 
tation (the labor director) on the board 
of management. The absence of any 
such mention means simply that the 
plants covered by this statute will have 
no such representation. 


REPRESENTATIVE BODIES 


The law of October 11, 1952, ap- 
pears as a hybrid of several elements: 


‘These terms appear frequently in the 
literature and in this article. The Co- 
determination law carefully distinguished 
between wage earners (Arbeiter), the 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled shop 
workers, and salaried employees (Ange- 
stellte), who are the office force. 

'‘*The following amendments to existing 
corporation law in Germany determine 
the number of members on boards of di- 
rectors. “The Board of Directors consists 
of three members. A greater number may 
be provided. This number must always 
be divisible by three. The maximum 
numbers of directors are established ac- 
cording to the amount of stock outstand- 
ing, as follows: up to 3,000,000 DM, nine 
members; from 3,000,000 to 20,000,000 
DM, twelve members; upwards of 20, 
000,000 DM, fifteen members.” (Art. 84, 
1) 
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those of various Works Councils laws 
(including the state laws—Landerges- 
etze—passed under Allied Occupation) 
reaching back as far as February 4, 
1920, and other elements gleaned from 
the Codetermination law of May 21, 
1951. The elements of each, along 
with novel provisions of the law, can 
be seen from the several groups enum- 
erated therein. Whereas the earlier 
statute had spoken of a works council, 
a board of directors and a board of 
management, the new law provides for 
six distinct representative bodies. They 
are 1. works council (Befriebsrat), 2. 
plant assembly (Betriebsversammlung), 
3. joint works council (Gesamtbetriebs- 
rat), 4. plant committee (Betriebsaus- 
schuss), 5. economic committee (Wiri- 
schaftsausschuss) and 6. the board of 
directors (Aufsichtsrat). Since the com- 
position and competences of these var- 
ious groups differ from provisions in 
other laws, each group requires a fuller 
explanation. 

1. The Works Council: A works 
council must be formed in every plant 
having at least five employees entitled 
to vote, and three who are eligible for 
election to the works council. Few in- 
dustries and employments are excluded. 
In agriculture and forestry, ten eligi- 
ble voters are required. Nevertheless, 
works councils are to be established in 
these branches. The steel and coal in- 
dustries are excluded from coverage by 
this law, because they are still subject 
to the law of May 21, 1951. The law 
does not apply to federal, state and 
community corporations or to other 
bodies and institutes of public law. The 
field of maritime and air transport is 
also excluded. All these groups and 
bodies are covered by special legisla- 
tion.** 

To be entitled to vote for works 
council representatives an employee 
‘*See Part VI, Articles 81, 85 and 88 of the 

law in Windmuller, op. cit., p. 415. 
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must have completed his eighteenth 
year and must be a citizen. (Art. 6) 
Only those are eligible for election to 
the works council who are 21 years of 
age, have been employed in the plant 
for one year and are entitled to vote 
for the German Bundestag (Parlia- 
ment). 

The number of members on a works 
council varies with the number of em- 
ployees entitled to vote under the Act, 
somewhat as follows: 

Voting 


Employees Members 


5S- 20 1 (Plant Steward) 
4 | 3 
51- 150 5 
I51- 300 7 
301- 600 g 
601-1,000 1] 
1,001-2,000 13 
2,001-3,000 15-19 
3,001-4,000 17-23 
4,001-5,000 19-25 
5,001-7,000 21-29 
7,001-9,000 23-31 
over 9,000 25-35 
(Art. 9, 1) 


Wage earners and salaried employees 
(Arbeiter and Angestellte) must be 
represented in accordance with their 
numerical strength on the works coun- 
cil if it consists of not less than three 
members. ( Art. 10, 1) Paragraph 3 of 
the same article stipulates that minor- 
ity representation on the council comes 
only from groups having at least five 
members who comprise at least one- 
twentieth of the total working force. 
Where both men and women are em- 
ployed, the sexes are to be represented 
proportionately. As far as possible, the 
council should represent the various job 
classifications within the plant. (Art. 
14) ‘ 
The term of office is two years, be- 
ginning on the day of election. The 
law makes further provisions for the 
addition or subtraction of works coun- 


‘Article 7 of the law, Windmuller, p. 405 
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cil members, conditions under which 
members may be expelled, conditions 
for expiration of term of office and pro- 
visions for filling vacancies on the 
council. (Art. 21-26) 

The works council elects from among 
its own members a chairman and depu- 
ty. If the council consists of representa- 
tives of both groups, namely wage 
earners and salaried employees, the 
chairman and deputy should not be- 
long to the same group. (Art. 27, 1) 
The time, place and conditions of meet- 
ings are set forth in Articles 29 to 40. 
The duties and rights of the council in 
the exercise of a right of codetermina- 
tion will be set forth below.”° 

2. The Plant Assembly: The plant 
assembly, composed of all the employees 
of the establishment, is presided over by 
the chairman of the works council. Its 
meetings are not open to the public. If 
it is impossible to have a gathering of 
all plant employees, separate meetings 
are conducted. (Art. 41) Once every 
calendar quarter, the works council 
must present an activity report to the 
employees at a plant assembly. The em- 
ployer is also to be invitéd and is en- 
titled to address the assemblage. (Art. 
42, 1) Plant assembly meetings are to 
take place during working hours, 
wherever feasible, and the employees 
are to suffer no loss of pay for the time 
spent in attending the meeting. An im- 
portant element of trade-union democ- 
racy is contained in the provision that 
the plant assembly need not remain 
merely passive. The assembly is entitled 
to make proposals to the works council 
and to discuss resolutions it proposes. 

Trade unions representing the plant 

, workers are likewise entitled to be repre- 
sented at the plant assembly in an ad- 
visory capacity. If the employer parti- 
cipates in the plant assemblies under 
Article 42, he may be accompanied by 


‘**See “Cooperation and Codetermination,” 
p. 26, below. 
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a representative of the employers’ asso- 
ciation to which he belongs. (Art. 45) 


3. The Joint Works Council: A joint 
(united) works council (Gesamtbetrieb- 
srat)*" may be established in a firm 
composed of several plants, if the works 
councils in the individual plants so de- 
sire. The formation of such a joint 
works council depends upon the ap- 
proval of the works councils in the 
plants employing altogether not less 
than 75 per cent of all the employees 
of the firm. (Art. 46) The works 
council in each plant sends either one 
or two members as its representatives 
in the joint works council; it is en- 
titled to send only one if it has, in 
its own body, representatives of only 
one group in the plant, ie., either 
wage earners or salaried employees; it 
may send two, if its own representa- 
tion includes both classes (Arbeiter and 
Angestellte}. (Art. 47) 

The joint works council is compe- 
tent to handle only those matters which 
affect the entire enterprise (firm) or 
several of its plants and which cannot 
be regulated within the individual 
plant. It has no authority over the in- 
dividual works councils. (Art. 48) 


4. The Plant Committee: A plant 
committee (Betriebsausschuss) is to be 
formed within the plant if its works 
council has eleven or more members, 
ie., if the plant has more than 600 
employees."* The plant committee is 
composed of five members: the council 
chairman, deputy chairman and three 
additional members elected by simple 
majority from, and by, the council 
members. It must be composed of 
members representing each group (wage 
earners and salaried employees) having 
representatives in the works council. 
The plant committee is accorded spe- 


*TWindmuller employs the _ translation, 


“United Works Council.” 
*SCf. p. 23, above. 
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cial significance because it is formed 
only in the larger plants and because it 
is competent to handle the current bus- 
iness affairs of the plant.”° 


5. The Economic Committee: An 
economic committee (Wirtschaftsaus- 
schuss) is to be formed in each enter- 
prise having, as a rule, more than 100 
employees. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is “to promote cooperation in a 
spirit of confidence between the works 
council and employer and to ensure 
the mutual exchange of information in 
economic affairs.”** This committee 
is entitled to be informed on the eco- 
nomic affairs of the enterprise by means 
of documents (presumably the ledgers 
and account books), insofar as produc- 
tion and business secrets of the enter- 
prise are not thereby endangered. Great 
stress is placed upon the matter of se- 
crecy. The members of the economics 
committee are pledged to secrecy re- 
garding those matters which could af- 
fect the competitive position of the 
enterprise and are liable to fine or im- 
prisonment for failure to preserve 
secrecy. The committee is to consist 
of no less than four, and not more than 
eight members, of whom at least one 
must be a works council member. The 
members of this committee must pos- 
sess the necessary technical and per- 
sonal qualifications for the fulfillment 
of their duties. (Art. 68, 1) Half the 
economic committee members are to 
be selected by the works council; the 
rest by the employer. (Art. 68, 2 & 3) 

The economic committee is to meet 
once a month. If two members of 


‘*Most commentaries on the Codetermina- 
tion law of May 21, 1951, tended to ex- 
clude matters of “Current Business” from 
the realm of codetermination. The term 
was not employed in the earlier statute. 
It is used in the present law but without 
any explanation of matters to be compre- 
hended under this heading. 


“Article 67, as presented in Windmuller, 
op. cit., p. 412. 
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the committee so request, the employer 
himself must either attend the meeting 
in person or must send department 
heads or other specialists competent to 
answer the committee’s questions. (Art. 
69, 2) At least once every calendar 
quarter the employer, in conjunction 
with the economic committee and the 
works council, must impart information 
regarding the condition and develop- 
ment of the enterprise to the plant 
membership.” At the end of the year 
the annual balance sheet is to be ex- 
plained to the economic committee and 
to the works council. (Art. 69, 3 & 4) 

In addition to providing for such a 
committee, the statute contains a spe- 
cific enumeration of “economic affairs” 
—a listing conspicuously absent in the 
Codetermination law of May 21, 1951. 
These ‘‘economic affairs” include: pro- 
duction and work methods, production 
program, economic condition of the 
enterprise, production and sales condi- 
tions and other matters fundamental to 
the interests of the employees of the 
enterprise. 

6. The Board of Directors: The board 
of directors (Aufsichtsrat) of a cor- 
poration or joint stock company must 
take one-third of its members from 
workers’ representatives. (Art. 76, 1) 
The employee representatives are to be 
chosen in a general, secret election. If 
only one is to be elected to the board, 
he must actually be employed in the 
plant. If two or more are to be elected, 
they must include at least two em- 
ployees of the plant, one a wage earner 
and the other a salaried employee. If 
more than half a plant’s employees are 
women, at least one woman must be 
elected to the board.” 


*\That is, in the plant assembly, cf. p. 24, 
above. 

**Article 67, 3. Cf. Windmuller, op. cit., p. 
412. 

*8The provisions of this section do not ap- 
pear to exclude trade-union representatives 
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The provisions of this law do not 
apply to joint stock companies which 
are family companies and employ less 
than 500 employees. (Art. 76, 6) 


COOPERATION AND 
CODETERMINATION 


Part Four of the law, entitled “Co- 
operation and Codetermination by the 
Employee,” is a significant elaboration 
of the earlier law in that it defines and 
enumerates social (Art. 56-59), per- 
sonnel (Art 60-66) and economic mat- 
ters.’ (Art. 67-75) 

The works council is granted a right 
of codetermination in the following 
social affairs of the plant, if not already 
regulated by law of collective agree- 
ment: beginning and end of daily work- 
ing hours and rest periods, place and 
time of payment of wages and salaries, 
establishment of the vacation schedule, 
carrying out of vocational training, ad- 
ministration of welfare institutions 
whose area of operations is limited to 
the establishment or enterprise with- 
out regard to the legal form of such 
establishments (or enterprises), ques- 
tions of order in the plant and of the 
conduct of the employees in the plant; 
determination of piece and job rates 
and establishment of pay principles and 
the introduction of new pay methods. 
(Art. 56, 1) Article 57 lists other 
matters which may be regulated by the 
plant agreement. These include meas- 
ures for the prevention of industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases and 
establishment of welfare institutions 


from the boards of directors. However, 
they are intended to guarantee that the 
employees will have representation from 
their own numbers along with trade- 
union officials. 

**It was stated in the original codetermina- 
tion law for coal and steel that the work- 
ers, through their representatives, would 
have the right to “codetermine” in social, 
personnel and economic affairs of the 
plant. However, there was no explanation 
of these terms. The present law shows 
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whose sphere of operations is limited to 
the plant or firm. 


Regarding personnel matters, the 
works council is empowered to cooper- 
ate and codetermine in all plants hay- 
ing as a rule more than twenty 
employees entitled to vote. (Art. 60) 
Personnel matters within the meaning 
of this law are employment, reclassifi- 
cations, transfers and dismissals. (Art. 
61) The remainder of the chapter on 
personnel affairs” is concerned with the 
following points: the definition of 
“transfer,” conditions under which the 
employer may recruit labor, conditions 
under which the works council may 
deny assent in the matter of hiring, 
penalties against the employer for fail- 
ure to dismiss a worker following the 
direct order of the appropriate labor 
court, notice of dismissal which the em- 
ployer must give the works council, 
especially in cases where rather large 
numbers of employees are involved and 
the conditions under which the works 
council can demand the dismissal of 
an employee. 

Chapter four of Part IV is concerned 
with economic affairs. This chapter 
provides, as indicated above,” for the 
formation of an economic committee 
which is entitled to receive and trans- 
mit information concerning economic 
conditions in the firm or plant. In 
plants of over twenty employees, the 
works council has a right of codeter- 
mination in the formulation of plans 
contemplating changes which would re- 
sult in significant disadvantages to a 
notable number of employees. Plant 
changes to be included under the pro- 
visions of the foregoing sentence are: 
curtailment and shutdown of the en- 


the effect of protracted discussions regard- 
ing the meaning of “social, personnel and 
economic matters.” 

"Articles 61-66. 

*°Cf, p. 25, above, under the heading, “Eco- 
nomic Committee.” 
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tire establishment or of major parts 
thereof, movement of the entire estab- 
lishment or major parts, a merger with 
other establishments, basic changes in 
the purpose of the enterprise or in plant 
installations insofar as they do not ob- 
viously rest upon a change in market 
conditions and introduction of basically 
new work methods insofar as they do 
not evidently correspond to or serve 
technical progress.”” 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Part V of the law contains provisions 
for punishment, consisting of fines, im- 
prisonment, or both for violation of 
certain provisions of the law:”* inten- 
tionally hindering an election of the 
works council or the joint works coun- 
cil, hindering or disturbing the activity 
of the works council, the joint works 
council, the conciliation board, the ec- 
onomic committee, the mediation board, 
or the employee representatives on the 
board of directors and intentionally per- 
forming explanatory or informational 
duties either not at all, untruthfully, 
incompletely or tardily. 

When charges are to be filed, prosecu- 
tion will be instituted only upon mo- 
tion of the works council, the election 
committee or the employer. 


Part VI contains concluding and 
transitional provisions:*” an article ex- 
cluding establishments serving political, 
trade union, religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, scientific, artistic and similar 
purposes, matters in which the labor 
courts are to have jurisdiction, modifi- 
cations of existing corporation law 
deemed necessary to fit the spirit of the 
present law, exclusion of corporation 
and partnership law affecting the for- 
mation of works councils, exemption 
of the steel and coal industries from 


‘Article 72, 1. 
“*Articles 78-80. 
“Articles 81-92. 
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the provisions of the present statute, 
regulations concerning the election of 
members to the works council, abroga- 
tion of the state (Lander) works coun- 
cil laws and the effective date of the 
law (one month after promulgation). 


SUMMARY AND APPRAISAL 


The Plant Constitution law of Oc- 
tober 11, 1952, clearly reduces trade- 
union influence in the works councils 
and on the boards of directors.”” In 
its extensive encouragement of works 
councils the law gives employee repre- 
sentatives in the various plants a larger 
measure of participation. The provision 
for imparting extensive information 
(on the economic affairs of the plant) 
to the employees — both directly, 
through the plant assembly, and indi- 
rectly, through the works council and 
the economic committee—is designed to 
reduce strife and to produce peaceful 
cooperation between the works council 
and the employer. On the other hand, 
granting the employee representatives 
only one-third of the seats on the board 
of directors leaves effective control with 
the owners (shareholders). 

The law appears to foster “industrial 
democracy” by allowing the employees 
to participate directly in the election 
of their representatives, by arranging 
a quarterly meeting in which account 
is rendered to the entire membership 
regarding the condition of the business, 
and by allowing the plant assembly to 
propose matters of business to the works 
council. This is democracy in the sense 
of allowing the employees to be repre- 
sented by delegates of their own choos- 
ing, and in the sense that such repre- 
sentatives actually have a voice in de- 
liberations affecting their welfare. It 
is mot industrial democracy as envis- 


*°That is, trade-union influence was more 
patent and more extensive under the 
original Codetermination law of May 21, 
1951. 
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ioned by the Social Democrats in the 
late 1920’s when they regarded a sys- 
tem of industrial democracy as a first 
step toward socialization.’ The indus- 
trial democracy provided by the law 
of October 11, 1952, appears designed 
to preserve true democracy, that is rep- 
resentative government, in the indus- 
trial community. 


GERMAN REACTIONS TO THE LAW 


The law was not well received in 
Germany. As expected, the social dem- 
ocratic members of Parliament opposed 
it and the German trade union federa- 
tion (DGB) organized a protest strike 
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The Nineteen T-H Amendments 


The most obvious interpretation of 
the nineteen proposed amendments 
occurred to virtually no one. This was 
that the administration was doing its 
level best to adhere to its campaign 
position on Taft-Hartley: amendment 
but not repeal. Most of the proposed 
amendments were endorsed by Sena- 
tor Taft, or had been promised during 
the campaign by Eisenhower, or 
merely unraveled minor legal snags. 
A few other proposals represent con- 
cessions won by Durkin in several 
months of negotiations, but they are 
not crucial to the act, and the notion 
that they repeal it is absurd. 


Fortune, October, 1953. 
(eB a ae Allan nga ing tt atten neta 


on the occasion of its passage.” The 
reason for this dissatisfaction is not far 
to seek. The law reduced trade-union, 
as opposed to direct employee, influence. 
Much the same reaction was found to 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley act in 
the United States and for largely the 
same reasons. 


**See Fritz Naphthali, Industrial Democracy, 
Berlin, 1926. 
“Cf. p. 20, above. 
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There were also workers on the side 
of the Christian Democrats” who were 
unhappy with the law. Their disap- 
pointment was increased when they saw 
that the administration was forced to 
coalesce with extreme rightist elements 
in order to secure passage of the act. 

Several individual trade unions are 
also unhappy with the new law. These 
are, notably, the transportation and 
communication workers and employees 
of other large, basic industries, who had 
hoped to find the provisions of the Co- 
determination law in coal and steel 
extended to their own industries with- 
out diminution. On the other hand, 
employees in a large number of smaller 
plants and firms should be reasonably 
content with the new law. It gives 
them the right to set up works coun- 
cils and to elect representatives to the 
boards of directors—a right which 
many workers had enjoyed under the 
various Lander laws, prior to the act 
of May 21, 1951. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence that even these groups re- 
gard the law of October 11, 1952, as 
inadequate and hope to extend employee 
influence to attain parity representa- 
tion on the boards of directors.”* 


A final observation in support of the 
new law is that it has established a uni- 
form pattern of labor legislation for 
the entire West German Federal Repub- 
lic, thus fulfilling an aspiration har- 
bored by many workers, employers and 
independent observers since the end of 
World War II. It may well herald the 
advent of “‘peace at last” in German 
labor relations. 


**Chancellor Adenauer’s party. 


**This came out in an interview with Ger- 
man union leaders, officers in some of the 
smaller unions. Mr. Vallentiner is an 
officer in the Timber Workers’ Union; 
Mr. Hubert Gulda, in the Leather Work- 
ers, and Mr. Wildring is a labor lawyer 
whose services are used by both sides. 
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\ well-known Southern spokesman 


studies the South’s . 


Racial Crazy Quilt 


GEorGE S. MITCHELL. 


South has always been a crazy 

quilt. But behind the confus- 
ing splashes of color, a uniform pattern 
was plain to see. 

Public conveyances were nearly al- 
ways segregated. So, too, were major 
institutions: schools, asylums, colleges, 
libraries, hospitals, facilities in public 
buildings. Professions were separately 
organized and pursued. Most skilled oc- 
cupations were jealously white; all gov- 
ernment was a white preserve. Both 
races might attend public meetings, but 
in separate sections. Only a rare and 
radical politician urged members of 
both races to vote together. White ho- 
tels and Negro hotels—so called. White 
restaurants—Negro hamburger joints. 
Religious observance was strictly separ- 
ate. In homes, all those queer rules 
about back doors and kitchens and no 
handshaking and no Miss or Mrs., and 
kindness only if mixed with condescen- 
sion. 


south as. alway pattern in the 


SIGNS OF CHANGE 


Take transportation. Successive rul- 
ings of Courts outlawed segregation on 
Pullmans, dining cars and interstate 
coach travel. Those decisions have been 
implemented in better classes of travel. 
Railroads steer an uncertain course be- 
tween compliance and adherence to cus- 
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tom. Crack trains—New Orleans to 
Washington, Louisville to Atlanta or 
Memphis to Dallas, for example—still 
carry a coach which trainmen hope Ne- 
groes will occupy meekly. But any Ne- 
gro with a little persistence can sit 
where he pleases with little likelihood of 
interference. On shorter runs and lo- 
cals, I see a Negro porter at the Jim 
Crow car signaling each countenance he 
thinks related to his own, “In here, 
Bub!” But he’s a little hang-dog doing 
it. 

In the stations there are separate 
waiting rooms and generally separate 
ticket windows, with slower service to 
Negroes; everywhere separate dining 
rooms and no pretense at equality. 

On buses in the lower South, segrega- 
tion, though illegal in interstate travel, 
is universal. Farther north and on the 
borders it is usual, but a challenge is 
not apt to provoke disturbance. On 
streetcars and city buses segregation is 
everywhere the law and strictly en- 
forced. On a crowded run there may be 
some exceptions but always by grudg- 
ing permission of the driver. 

On planes it never existed. Rest and 
dining rooms may or may not be segre- 
gated at airports—increasingly they are. 

You can’t tell about cabs. Some 
lower-South cities limit white cabbies 
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to whites and Negroes to colored pas- 
sengers. Elsewhere that is not so com 
mon. 

Travel by private automobile is one’s 
own business; only vestiges of segrega- 
tion remain. Yesterday I talked to a 
man who arranges auto travel for Negro 
individuals and groups. Three years ago 
he asked for pressure on oil companies 
to force the beginnings of courtesy from 
station attendants and restrooms for 
Negro customers. He said the situa- 
tion today is vastly better. Today at- 
tendants understand that a sale to Ne- 
groes implies courtesy. Still a Negro 
never knows and risks embarrassment all 
day long. Sleeping accommodations for 
the Negro traveler are still wretched. 
At long gaps there may be a Negro 
tourist home or motel, usually uninvit- 
ing. Negroes customarily escape the 
problem by arranging to stay with 
friends. There are even published lists 
of Negro citizens in smaller towns who 
will find the traveler a bed or speak to 
authority if there is trouble. But re- 
cently friends of mine traveling through 
Virginia stayed at a $6.00 motel, and 
next morning, as they loaded their car, 
were pleased to see a Negro group 
emerging from one next door. Money 


talks! 
TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


Education is still two separate 
streams. Of millions of Negro children 
in Southern primary and_ secondary 
schools, scarcely a hundred go to school 
with white children. A private country 
day school has a token Negro child or 
two, and we hear whispers of white 
public schools in remote places with a 
handful of Negro children. But that is 
all. 


Colleges and seminaries today are a 
different matter. Nineteen state-sup- 
ported institutions in thirteen states ad- 
mit a few or even some hundreds of Ne- 
gro graduate students. Ten state or mu- 
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Threat to Democracy 


For lack of the understanding 
of democracy our people do not 
see where the dangers to it lie. 
They are sometimes opposed to 
changes that would strengthen 
the hold of democracy and weak- 
en the appeal of communism. 
Communism trades on our weak- 
nesses, on our lack of understand- 
ing. It is unlikely that commu- 
nism can make any more converts 
by appealing to its own merits— 
the facts are becoming too ob- 
vtous. Therefore it redoubles its 
charges, its outrageous charges, 
against it; and if its propaganda 
has any success it is only because 
it exploits our weaknesses. 


Rosert M. Maclver, Democracy and_ the 
Economic Challenge, p. 75 (1952, Knopf). 
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nicipally operated and fourteen private 
colleges now have some Negro under- 
graduates. So do thirteen or fourteen 
seminaries. Some are Catholic; others 
are operated by Southern Baptists, 
Southern Presbyterians, Lutherans, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists and the Disciples 
of Christ. Several Negro colleges have 
recently accepted some white students. 


Interesting as these figures are, they 
don’t yet mean unsegregated collfege 
education. Nobody has added them up, 
but it is doubtful if one per cent of 
Negro graduates and undergraduates are 
in unsegregated surroundings. 

On jobs, confusion again, with a per- 
sistent pattern of separation. Negro 
doctors attend Negroes; white doctors, 
both whites and Negroes. There is oc- 
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casional talk of Negro doctors with 
white patients, but that’s a rarity. State 
medical societies are fully open in Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Louisiana, Alabama and 
on unacceptable terms in some other 
states. Dentistry is much the same, with 
state societies closed. Georgia recently 
showed some signs of opening, and Ala- 
bama offers the ruse of associate mem- 
berships. Nearly all nursing is divided, 
but associations are everywhere open, 
except in Georgia and South Carolina. 
Lawyers and school teachers have sep- 
arate associations. On the other hand, 
libraries are unsegregated in all but one 
or two states, and 59 Southern cities 
maintain downtown libraries open to 


all. 
OTHER JOBS VARY 


When you get below the professions, 
patterns vary greatly by region. In 
the old plantation belt, where Negroes 
are in high proportion, they are still in 
some skilled trades. Plastering is often 
a Negro craft; many bricklayers and 
stone masons are colored. There are a 
few in other building trades, many in 
roofing. Electrical work and plumbing 
are denied almost completely to Ne- 
groes. 

In newer industrial cities of the 
Piedmont South, Negroes are less nu- 
merous in skilled jobs. But major in- 
dustries follow varying patterns: coal 
mining is about equally white and Ne- 
gro; the steel industry uses a high pro- 
portion of Negroes, as do lumbering, 
chemicals, paper, pulp, woodwork and 
meat packing. Furniture is mixed in 
spots, but predominantly white. Tex- 
tiles is still ninety per cent white. 


Negroes are almost everywhere denied 
clerical work, except, of course, in Ne- 
gro business offices. With minutest ex- 
ceptions the front office is for white 
people. Carefully compiled data on Ne- 
gro employment by Southern munici- 
palities total more than 6,000, and those 
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in clerical and professional positions 
range up above 500. But those familiar 
with the situation know that Negroes 
are in separate units across town, serv- 
ing Negro clienteles. 


Even in Federal employment, despite 
all Commissions and Executive Orders, 
there are, practically speaking, no Ne- 
gro clerks. Oh, you can find a Negro 
veterans’ Servicing Officer with a Negro 
clerk, and the Army has some civilian 
installations trying to be open. But 
you will look in vain for a Negro secre- 
tary at morning coffee in the Govern- 
ment building drug store! Race rela- 
tions organizations circularize each 
other prodigiously hereabouts when 
a Negro clerk gets a job in a white 
church or in the Y. W. or Y. M. C. A. 
or some other crackable fringe of cler- 
ical employment. 

Today’s paper carried the National 
Planning Association’s report of a study 
on employment patterns: 

Barriers to Negro employment in the 
upper South have changed very little dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. White and 
Negro workers are seldom employed side 
by side at identical operations; Negroes 
are totally excluded from white collar em- 
sloyment in white-managed firms . . . and 
ithe study] could find no Negro filing 
clerks or stenographers there. 

That checks with experience, but 
there are bright spots. One or two great 
manufacturing concerns eliminated the 
color line for semi-skilled and some 
skilled jobs, after years of patient and 
determined effort. A respectable num- 
ber of collective-bargaining contracts 
now have tight clauses forbidding dis- 
crimination, and in a push the unions 
will demand full compliance. Much up- 
grading has occurred, but it is by 
inches, and the strong old lines only be- 
gin to crack. 

The trade unions draw a line be- 
tween craft and industrial groups. 
When either the A. F. of L. or C. I. O. 


organizes an industry with a good per- 
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centage of colored employees, it shows 
a realistic courtesy to Negroes and bar- 
gains honestly on their behalf. Even 
in the tightest craft unions, officers 
admit that some change has come and 
more is coming soon. 

The armed forces set a notable ex- 
ample. They simply do not segregate in 
army and air force installations, and 
what segregation remains at naval sta- 
tions is disappearing. To put it in prac- 
tical terms: you pick up a Georgia white 
private soldier at an air force base near 
Florence, S. Car. Ask him how it is. 
“I have a Negro buddy, and he and I 
can drink beer together at the PX. But 
in Florence we can’t.” 


MILITARY SERVICES LEAD 


Some army posts have unsegregated 
civilian schools, and the rest have prom- 
ised to end segregation soon. Some 
white draftees grumble, but complaints 
are minor and the change has been ac- 
cepted almost without a ripple. 


Churches are a puzzle: solemn pro- 
nouncements, earnestly made. They are 
collected denomination by denomina- 
tion, synod by synod, but the churches 
almost everywhere are still strictly seg- 
regated. The Catholic Church has taken 
the lead in application of Christian doc- 
trine—not in every diocese, but in 
many. It would be rare now for a Ne- 
gro Catholic to be denied admission at 
any service in any Catholic church 
across the South. That does not mean 
he is likely to go, but the knowledge is 
there that he could. Catholic colleges 
and seminaries have been notably for- 
ward in opening doors to all. 

The Episcopal Church makes no for- 
mal and admitted distinction between 
communicants; at synodal and diocesan 
meetings clergy and some laity of both 
races will be present. Local members 
of women’s auxiliaries from various par- 
ishes will receive women from Negro 
parishes; still we go to church separate- 
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ly. Some of the smaller and weaker de- 
nominations are open in form and in 
fact to all. Regional church meetings 
are now combined by the Presbyterians, 
and here and there devoted spirits con- 
duct unsegregated independent 
churches. 


PEAK OF SEGREGATION 


Church buildings have long been 
open all over the South for interracial 
gatherings for stated, specific purposes, 
and the whole deeply rooted interracial 
movement of the South lives upon the 
devotion of church members. Yet in 
almost any large Southern city conver- 
sation will go buzzing when some cour- 
ageous Negro college students appear 
on Sunday morning at the doors of a 
prosperously patronized white church. 
Skillful ushers generally ‘‘handle” the 
matter, using galleries or designated 
seats or occasionally plain force. Many 
are familiar with the remark that segre- 
gation in the Southern states reaches a 
weekly peak at eleven a.m. on Sunday 
morning! This is not to say that forces 
are not busily at work within all the 
churches trying to match practice with 
conscience. And they are increasingly 
confident of success. 

Private social custom changes a little, 
too. Ten years ago you could remember 
most Southern white homes where a Ne- 
gro guest would be welcome; today the 
list would fill a small town’s phone 
book. 

The persuasive system of discrimina- 
tion and segregation endures. And it 
wounds ten million Southern Negroes 
many times daily. But the system is no 
longer monolithic and unbroken. An 
ever larger number of white persons are 
becoming aware of the hurt involved in 
each act that exaggerates differences. 
Enough signs of material change have 
appeared to make it the general conclu- 
sion of Southern white and Negro peo- 
ple that what we had in the past we 
will not have many years longer. 
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BOOKS 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION OF VOT- 
ING.—By Rev. Titus Cranny, S.A. Cath- 
olic University of America (Studies in 
Sacred Theology, Second Series, No. 
70), Washington, D. C., 1952, xxvii, 155 
pp. $2.00. 


Whoever has the right to vote has a 
moral obligation to exercise that right in 
every civil election. Such is the main thesis 
of this dissertation in moral theology. 


The book contains many interesting and 
pertinent citations from popes, bishops and 
theologians and indications of good points 
of intrinsic argumentation. But unfortu- 
nately, the evaluation of citations, the or- 
ganization of the matter and the general 
development of the argument seem rather 
haphazard. They give the impression that 
the author was too much in a rush to beat 
a deadline, This impression is strengthened 
by the inclusion of a number of irrelevant 
and gratuitous statements, incorrect in- 
ferences, inconsistency in citing sources and 
misspellings of proper names. 


As a result, the book is a disappoint- 
ment. The conclusions are not solidly es- 
tablished, and they exceed the evidence 
offered. It is to be hoped that the author 
will find time to revise his work or that 
some other candidate for a doctorate will 
try the same subject, since a carefully 
worked-out, scientific study of the question 
would certainly be a great contribution to 
the field of moral theology and practical 
ethics. 

JosePH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 
Alma College 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM: An In- 
quiry into the State of Political Science. 
—By David Easton. Knopf, New York, 
1953, xxii, 320 pp. $4.00. 


Dr. Easton’s basic proposition in this 
book is that political scientists in America 
today could better explain their own field 
and American political life at large if 
they were more committed to the develop- 
ment of a systematic, general theory. Po- 
litical science today, the author holds, is 
abdicating its claim to being a true science 
because of its over-absorption with as- 
sembling data and making statistical sur- 
veys. 
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In his solution Dr. Easton proposes no 
general theory for all political scientists 
to follow. Rather he elucidates the basic 
conceptual framework and sets up other 
norms within which and by which students 
should work. 


With most of the author’s thesis, there 
can be little dispute. Had he a more co- 
herent philosophy and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the limitations of the scientific 
method in the broad field of political life, 
perhaps he would be less critical of contem- 
porary political scholarship. 


Given this reservation on the author’s 
pervasive empiricism, students of law, 
political science and allied fields will find 
it a provocative and timely appeal for a 
more integrated approach to the study of 
modern-day political science. It is also 
most heartening to read such an incisive 
report on the need for a basic philosophy 
in the social sciences from a more articu- 
late contemporary spokesman. 

S. Oxey Cutter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


ANALYSIS OF SOCIETY.—By Leo Sil- 
berman. William Hodge and-.Co., Lon- 
don, 1952, x, 262 pp. $3.25. 


Analysis of Society is the fortunate re- 
sult of an experiment of an English re- 
search foundation devoted to the field of 
preventive medicine. This foundation, the 
Beit Trust, commissioned a recognized 
sociologist, Leo Silberman, to compose a 
statement of the meaning of sociology and 
its place in scientific teamwork. 


The book, despite its title, is a pleasantly 
modest work, and perhaps because of this 
virtue, it is eminently successful. Here is no 
full-dress study of the “meaning” of society 
but rather a calm analysis of the aims and 
methods proposed by the several schools 
of sociology. In this the author seems an 
eclectic, for while discounting the philo- 
sophical claims of the formal sociologists 
such as Weber, he is equally critical of 
the exaggerated respect for statistical re- 
search exhibited by the Webbs. The 
author’s choice, or at least his hope, is to 
integrate the various methods in the study 
of human society. 
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Not least attractive is the last section 
of the book in which Dr. Silberman traces 
the fundamental limitations of sociology, 
and in particular of the limited value of the 
method of the positive sciences, when ap- 
plied to the amorphous reality which is 
human society. 

Analysis of Society is neither a textbook 
nor the usual work of popularization, but 
it admirably fulfills its stated purpose: to 
serve, for the well-informed layman, as an 
introduction to the mind and methods of 
the sociologist. 

D. P. Mutvey, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
+ 


DICTIONARY OF CIVICS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT.—By Marjorie Tallman. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1953, 
290 pp. $5. 

Beginning with the definition of 
tion” and ending with “zoning laws,” this 
excellent dictionary is most valuable for 
clear, concise and objective definitions of 
words and terms having a political sig- 
nificance. Its clarity will lead the reader 
to a better understanding of the basic 
meaning of political words. Its concise- 
ness will bring him to an accurate and 
rapid knowledge. Its objectiveness will 
give an unprejudiced point of view in de- 


“abjura- 


fining and using political terms. The 
student of political science and of the 
other sciences which have a relation to 


national and local governments should ob- 
tain much help from it. 
GeorGE Twicc-Porter, S.J. 
Alma College 
* 


SOCIETY AND SANITY.—-By Frank 
J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1953, 274 pp. $3.00. 


The whole of social order is basically a 
question of man’s conduct towards men. 
In the final analysis, the principles that 
govern this conduct should spring from 
the true concept of the nature of man. 
The sociologist who terms action human 
or inhuman in so far as he finds them 
pleasing or revolting is merely appealing 
to emotions. If he would appeal to reason, 
and to sanity, he must fall back on a fac- 
tual definition of man and show from this 
definition that some actions are human be- 
cause they fit the nature of man and others 
are inhuman because they do not. 

In popular style and with a logic that 
will satisfy the most demanding, Mr. 
Sheed draws from the Christian definition 
of man the principles for human behavior 
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fellow humans along the thre« 
levels of the individual, the family and the 
state. The book thus easily falls into 
three parts. 

Man is essentially an image of God en- 
dowed with an immortal soul which was 
redeemed by Christ. According to this 
nature, he is to be treated with reverence, 
to be loved for what he is—a man— and 
to be trusted as he deserves. The notion 
of reverence runs through the book like 
the main theme of a symphony. There 
should first be reverence for man in gen- 
eral, a reverence w hich is tempered by th 
realization of man’s fallen state and of his 
freedom to choose what is wrong. There 
should be reverence of husband for wife, 
of wife for husband, of both for matrimony 
and God’s gift of sex. Finally, there 
should be reverence of citizens for their 
rulers, and obedience to duly constituted 
law; and reverence of Caesar for his sub- 
jects. In this last part the author crit- 
icizes the subversion of the citizen’s per- 
sonality and vitality by the welfare state. 
Epuarpo P. Hontiveros, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


towards 


~ 
THE STATE THE ENEMY.—By Sir 
Ernest Benn. British Book Centre, 


New York, 1953, 175 pp. $3.00. 

This set of thirteen essays by a British 
book publisher of the liberal tradition is a 
frankly polemical discussion of the mod- 
ern welfare state. In separate chapters 
the author examines such areas of new 
state action as social welfare, child wel- 
fare, housing, control of commerce, prices, 
money, debt, credit. Although the writer 
acknowledges that some benefits have ac- 
crued to his nation (Great Britain) from 
state actions, he seriously questions 
whether the net result has been a human 
gain. 

+ 
MORALITY AND ADMINISTRA- 

TION IN DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 

MENT.—By Paul H. Appleby. Louisi- 

ana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 

1952, xiii, 261 pp. $4.00. 

The word “morality” in the title of this 
book is superfluous, as Mr. Appleby is 
clearly out of his depth in his brief consid- 
eration of morality. This is evident from 
the outset when he expressly rejects con- 
sideration of any answers to “the more 
general questions which philosophers rumi- 
nate.” (p. 28) Briefly, the book is written 
with no reference to moral principles other 
than the “assumption of democracy.” (p. 
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28) And though he says he “does not en- 
tirely bypass . . . some of the general moral 
arguments peculiarly posed by ‘democracy,’ 
‘majority government,’ the ‘public will,’ the 
‘public interest,’ and the process of com- 
promise in operations of public concern’ 
p. 29) the author answers his moral ques- 
pte not in terms of any definite moral 
philosophy, but in terms of technically eff- 
cient or non-efficient administration. 
At times the author seems to know what 
he is talking about, but the general im- 
pression is that he does not have anything 


to say. 
LeRoy E. Enorss, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


CAN RUSSIA SURVIVE?—By F. B. 
Czarnomski. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953, 126 pp. $2.75. 

The major problem facing the West is 
to save Russia from the Soviets. Other- 
wise, the Soviet masters will force Russia 
to self-destruction either through their un- 
productive reign of compulsion, fear and 
terror—implemented by a precarious econ- 
omy based upon the depletion of satellite 
resources—or through inevitable annihila- 
tion in a war with the West. The latter is 
less probable. The proximate solution for 
the West lies in the establishment of 
Free Russian Government outside the Iron 
Curtain. The immediate task for this 
government will be to assist and organize 
refugees, while awaiting an internal up- 
heaval. In this popular presentation the 
author does not supply a definitive proof 
of this thesis but confines himself to fac- 
tual descriptions of the dark side of Soviet 
life and supplements these by references to 
more substantial works. This book should 
be recommended to any who harbor illu- 
sions about the peace and plenty enjoyed 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Francis CONKLIN, S.J. 
Alma College 


CURRENT SOVIET POLICIES.—Ed- 
ited by Leo Gruliov. Praeger, New 
York, 1953, vi, 269 pp. $6.00. 

For those who desire a first-hand under- 
standing of what the masters of the U. S. 
S. R. are really up to, this volume is in- 
dispensable. It consists of translated rec- 
ords of the Russian Communist Party 
Congress held in October, 1952, and of 
official documents related to the reorgani- 
zation of the Soviet power structure down 
to April, 1953 
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The enlightening, highly readable in- 
troduction is by Leo Gruliov, who edits 
the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
a weekly condensation of more than sixty 
Soviet newspapers and magazines. Be- 
cause of strict party supervision, all the 
material contained in these publications 
bears the stamp of totalitarian approba- 
tion. Current Soviet Policies includes a 
detailed index and a serviceable glossary 
of Soviet “Aesopian” double-talk. 

Translations for this work were made 
by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, 
appointed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. The same committee 
also publishes the Current Digest. Both 
publications are essential to a thorough 
comprehension of contemporary Soviet 
policies by those who lack the time or 
ability to read the original Russian 
sources. 
WILLIAM HARBISON 
St. Louis 

+ 


THE CHURCH UNDER COMMU- 
NISM. — Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953, 79 pp. $2.75. 

This is the second report from the Com- 
mission on Communism appointed by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. The initial section deals with di- 
verse methods used to destroy Christian 
Churches in Russia, in the satellite nations 
and in China, to which the longest and 
best treatment is devoted. 

It is difficult to provide an adequate out- 
line of the numerous topics dealt with in 
the concluding divisions. Among the 
more notable: Freedom for the truth (er- 
ror has no rights) must be defended 
against freedom for the individual. (The 
specific program for discovering the truth 
is somewhat nebulous.) A deeper spiritual 
foundation in a reborn church is the fun- 
damental answer to communism. This is 
to be achieved through adult education, 
especially through cell study groups where- 
in leaders may be properly trained to meet 
the combined physical, emotional and ra- 
tional appeal of communism. Finally, rais- 
ing the standard of living in backward 
countries—the special duty of those who 
have derived wealth from these countries— 
must be emphasized, despite the fact that 
increased industrialization may make local 
situations temporarily more favorable for 
communism. 

Francis Conkuin, S.J 
Aln «A ( olle RC 





THE END OF A REVOLUTION.—By 
Fritz Sternberg. John Day, New York, 
1953, 191 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Sternberg maintains that the Rus- 
sian Revolution has terminated in the most 
reactionary of slave states, due to Stalin’s 
forced industrialization program.  In- 
creased productivity has caused a more in- 
tense exploitation of the workers and peas- 
ants than existed under the czars. The 
rising productive capacity of the new Rus- 
sia must be defeated since it is primarily 
geared to the Soviets’ voracious, although 
quite unnecessary, expansionist tendencies. 

The workers of France and Italy must 
be convinced that true socialism does not 
exist in the U.S.S.R. but that the de- 
crease of real wages there means that the 
Russians are among the most exploited in 
the world. In Asia we must (in conjunc- 
tion with our allies—especially Britain— 
and through the United Nations) expend 
one-half of our annual increase in produc- 
tion to destroy feudalism and raise the 
standard of living. If we fail to under- 
take this Asian program, Russia will win 
these countries since her internal terror- 
ism does not hamper expansion over back- 
ward nations. 

No particulars are given as to how this 
program should be carried out in specific 
Asian countries. Although the author in- 
sists that Russia is not a truly socialist 
state, he does not give a succinct explana- 
tion of what constitutes such a state. De- 
spite these limitations he has convincingly 
demonstrated the degradation and betrayal 
of the 1917 Revolution. 

FraANcISs CONKLIN, S.J. 
Alma College 


MALENKOV, STALIN’S SUCCES- 
SOR.—By Martin Ebon. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1953, 284 pp. $3.75. 

All the known facts about Malenkov are 
here assembled but are interspersed with 
such conjectural interpretations and hypo- 
theses about the future policy of the 
U.S.S.R. that one comes away with a 
somewhat confused impression. The fact 
that both prominent and less prominent 
authors are continually quoted without res- 
ervation complicates this problem. How- 
ever, the most serious shortcoming lies in 
an underestimation of the role Stalin 
played until shortly before his death. 

The short biographical sketches of Ber- 
ia, Molotov, Bulganin, Zhukov and the rest 
contain the same almost indiscriminate in- 
terweaving of fact and interpretation. The 
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most rewarding section incorporates the 
important speeches of Malenkov prior to 
publication (May, 1953). Mr. Ebon in- 
terprets these speeches in a commendable 
job of analyzing the party line of the past 
few years as reflected in these talks. For 
anyone who has the patience to sort fact 
from interpretation, this book will prove 
a handy reference volume until a definitive 
biography becomes available. 

Francis ConkLIN, S.J. 

Alma College 

* 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCI- 
ETY.—By Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1953, 202 
pp. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first, and perhaps the best, deals with the 
fundamentals of Marxism. There the au- 
thor analyzes Marx’s conception of dia- 
lectical materialism, his predictions of the 
fall of capitalist society, his theories of 
surplus value, of expropriation and of the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a 
few. The second part discusses living 
conditions in the Soviet Union, including 
Soviet law and justice, trade unions, fe- 
male labor, policy towards Jews and “ku- 
laks.” In the third part, the author de- 
scribes the attempts to create communist 
republics in Hungary, Bavaria and China. 
Finally, he examines the danger which 
communism presents to democracy in gen- 
eral and to democracy in the United States 
in particular. 

Written fifteen years ago and only now 
published, this book is disappointing for 
its superficiality and spirit of useless pole- 
mics. 

ArtTuRO GAETE, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM 
IN EAST ASIA—By W. Macmahon 
Ball. Cambridge University Press, New 
York, 1953, v, 210 pp. 

This book gives a clear and objective 
analysis of what is happening in East 
Asia now. Each country in the great arc 
stretching from Japan to Pakistan has its 
own peculiar story to tell about the mod- 
ern growth of nationalistic feeling among 
its people and of communism’s attempt to 
convert that feeling to its own purposes. 
There is a basic sameness in each story, 
an awakening and then an ever-growing 
discontent with the economic and political 
domination of the West. In most instances, 
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revolution of one sort or another, and con- 

sequent independence, have been the re- 
sult. Communism was always there to 
feed the fires of discontent, to stir the rev- 
olutionary movement and to grab for it- 
self whatever political morsels it could 
when the thing was done. 

The details of this common struggle, 
however, are as varied as the peoples and 
languages, the resources and the topog- 
raphy of all those nations. After a brief 
discussion of the East Asian scene in gen- 
eral, Professor Ball takes up each coun- 
try in a separate chapter. The book ends 
with a challenging plea for understanding 
of East by West. He writes throughout 
with clarity and dispassionateness. Ball 
is an Australian, and his objective evalua- 
tion of United States’ foreign policy to- 
ward our Asian neighbors should be of 
interest and concern to Americans, There 
is no bibliography. 

JoHNn Sater, S.J. 
Alma College 
* 
l'HE CASE OF CARDINAL ALOY- 

SIUS STEPINAC.—By Richard Pat- 

tee. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1953, xvi, 499 

pp. $5.50. 

Richard Pattee has written a signifi- 
cant, documented defense of Stepinac. His 
book is divided into two parts: Part I, 
Analysis (pp. 1-154) presents the back- 
ground of both the Yugoslav question 
and the Stepinac case. Mr. Pattee de- 
scribes the trial of His Eminence, quot- 
ing sources to disprove all the communist 
accusations against the head of the Cath- 
olic Church in Yugoslavia: Stepinac did 
not collaborate with Germans, Italians, 
Utashi and the Independent State of Croa- 
tia; he did not force the conversion of 
Serbs and Jews to Roman Catholicism; 
he was not anti-Semitic; he did not desert 
his fellow Catholic Slovenes in their fight 
for freedom from the fascists; and he was 
not responsible for all that was written 
in the Catholic press in Yugoslavia. Part 
II, Documents, lists 73 documents (pp. 
155-499) supporting his defense of Ste- 
pinac. Some of these are published for 
the first time. 

Much could be said about this book, 
but space does not permit. It is an ex- 
cellent defense of Stepinac. It may, and 
will, in all probability, be criticized by 
the Cardinal’s enemies as pro-Croat in 
its sources and interpretations. The re- 
viewer knows of no book in the English 
language that presents a more honest, 
though by no means complete, picture of 
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the Yugoslav scene. It was not necessary 
to defend the Cardinal on every point lev- 
elled against him. He was and is a Cath- 
olic and a Croat, and he fought for the 
rights of both, fairly and honestly. Of 
this he was not ashamed and proudly pro- 
claimed all the honorable things he had 
done to safeguard the heritage of both. 

The book would have been enhanced by 
a few photographs, a subject and name in- 
dex, a selected bibliography and by pho- 
tostating (for the doubting Thomases) a 
few of the more important documents. 

However, the book remains the best and 
most scholarly defense and exposition of 
the Stepinac case available in the U. S. 

CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
St. Louis University 
THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRATIC 

SOCIALISM: Eduard Bernstein’s Chal- 

lenge to Marx.—By Peter Gay. Colum- 

bia University Press, New York, 1952, 

xvii, 334 pp. $4.50. 

This study won the Clarke F. Ansley 
Award for 1951 as the outstanding doctoral 
dissertation of the year presented to the 
Columbia University Faculty of Political 
Science. It deals with a problem, a move- 
ment and a man. The problem is this: 
how is a democratic Socialist party or any 
radical reform party which professes re- 
spect for democratic processes to achieve 
and hold power when opposed by an en- 
trenched privileged class? Are democratic 
processes apt means for implementing such 
a reform program, or must the reformer 
assume that his opponents will so pervert 
those processes that his only hope lies in 
violence and the abandonment at least tem- 
porarily of democratic methods? 

With this problem, which has tortured 
many a zealous reformer, Eduard Bernstein 
wrestled long and hard. The respected 
friend of Marx and the trusted literary 
executor of Engels, he finally abandoned 
their emphasis on violent revolution, 
severely criticized their most fundamental 
dogmas and substituted a program of 
peaceful reform in the direction of Social- 
ism, to be achieved by democratic methods 
and gradual evolution. Thus originated the 
Revisionist Movement within the party of 
German Social Democracy, and the great 
“revisionist debates” led by Bernstein on 
one side and orthodox Marxists on the 
other which rocked the party at the turn 
of the century. Today all non-communist 
socialist parties Owe much to the ideas of 
Eduard Bernstein. 

Bernstein appears throughout the book 
as an admirable person, intelligent, cour- 
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ageous and honest. One admires him most 
perhaps in his brave opposition to the 
German part in World War I. The book is 
well written and excellently documented. 
Though a work for specialists, it is one 
which a non-specialist will find surprisingly 
understandable and interesting. 

Joun J. Carrort, S.J. 

Woodstock College 

“ 


FOUR PROPHETS OF OUR DES- 
TINY.—By William Hubben. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1952, 170 pp. $2.75. 

FREEDOM AND THE TRAGIC LIFE: 
A Study in Dostoevsky. 
lav Ivanov. Noonday Press, New York, 
1952, 166 pp. $3.50. 

The first of these little works consists 
of essays on Kierkegaard, pense & 
Nietzsche and Kafka. They are united, i1 
the author’s judgment, by their recogni 
tion of the spiritual crisis which “is the 
root cause of the social and political anx- 
ieties of our present time.” The author’s 
evident familiarity with his subjects’ life 
and works, combined with deft selection 
of details, makes these essays uncommonly 
good introductions. He has added a select- 
ed bibliography for further reading. 

Although the second volume is prima- 
rily literary criticism written by the 
Russian symbolist poet Ivanov, it sums up 
the message of the great Russian novelist. 
His tragic characters are individually sym- 
bols in turn of the Russian people and of 
man. Their efforts to live independent 
lives, cut off from God, inevitably debased 
and destroyed them. Pére de Lubac has 
splendidly summed up the theme of this 
work and of Dostoevsky in a celebrated 
passage: “It is not true that without God 
man cannot organize the world. What is 
true is that without God man can in the 
fo analysis only organize it against him- 
self. 





+ 
WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN ?—By Nor- 
man Cousins. Macmillan, New York, 


1953, viii, 319 pp. $3.50. 

In a profoundly stimulating book, Nor- 
man Cousins, editor of The Saturday Re- 
view and president of the United World 
Federalists, treats of the most urgent prob- 
lem of the moment—how to provide a 
framework within which conflicts between 
nations can be settled short of the suicidal 
expedient of atomic war. The author, writ- 
ing with eloquence and deep conviction, 
endeavors to enlist the initiative of the 
American people in favor of a yastly 
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strengthened U.N. with its own executive, 
legislature and judiciary, having authority 
wherever the common interests of the 
world community are affected, and with a 
police force capable of enforcing its de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Cousins describes in detail his post 
war visits to many parts of the world— 
Bikini during the 1946 atom-bomb tests, 
DP camps in Germany, Berlin and a 
stormy dinner there with student leaders, 
Hiroshima, Korea, Hong Kong, Pakistan 
and India where he had a series of tape- 
recorded interviews with Prime Minister 
Nehru, Everywhere he finds evidence in 
support of his thesis, yet even independ- 
ently of that thesis his observations are 
timely and intensely interesting. 

There follows a series of essays in which 
the auchor states his proposals in detail 
and makes an honest attempt to answer the 
difficulties against them. He does not claim 
that his plan will certainly succeed, but 
that it deserves a trial as the only alter- 
native to atomic war and perhaps the 
end of civilization itself. 

JoHN J. Carrot, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


SHAME AND GLORY OF THE IN- 
TELLECTUALS.—By Peter Viereck. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1953, xvi, 320 pp 
#4. 

Civilizations will never be built upon 
the kind of thought and writing that Peter 
Viereck displays in this book, but civiliza- 
tions can be destroyed by it. Viereck 
combines sharp intelligence with equally 
sharp powers of expression and is potent- 
ially a dangerous man. He is a mordant, 
mocking satirist who strips men of their 
rationalizations and slogans of their falsity. 
Such a skill in the hands of an unscrup- 
ulous iconoclast (like Voltaire, for in 
stance) can be catastrophic, because even 
truth can be made to look like a sorry 
thing by shrewd ridicule. 

Fortunately he is also honest. As a 
frankly conservative critic he examines 
contemporary liberalism with a hard, piti- 
less eye. In this work there is no forma! 
statement of his conservative principles; 
what he believes appears indirectly in his 
denunciations of the things he does not 
like. Coldly analyzing liberal stereotypes 
in politics, art, criticism, Viereck unmasks 
pretense or superficiality in his Gaylord 
Babbitts and sums up their worth in Bab- 
bitt Junior’s drink-evoked confession: “I 
wouldn’t tell you this sober, but even my 
radicalism has never been serious; my 
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ly deep and serious motive is dilettant- 
m. I like to monkey around with big 
ideas and feel important, without even 
thinking of plans and plots beyond that 
\]l I ask is to satisfy my two sincerest 
emotions: resentment and snobbism.” 


Even though Viereck will never be the 
foundation of a civilization, he can clear 
away rubbish for its building. 


NEWMAN’S WAY: The Odyssey of 
John Henry Newman.—By Sean O’Fao- 
lain. Devin-Adair, New York, 1952, xi, 
335 pp. $4.50. 

Newman’s Way opens so many side 
ie that it is not wonderful that some of 
them lead a good bit apart from the origi- 
nal “Odyssey,” as he subtitles his book. 

The mind’s pears 4 is by sea, and the sea’s 

paths are not notably well laid out. But it 
eems to us that O’ Raolsin’ s own way loses 

direction when he stops short at “the 
objectivity of Newman’s post-cogitative 
processes :” as though time had not a great 
value as a sift and joiner of events, which 
in their happening pass so quickly as to 

lose their family face. Again, he has a 

couple of disturbing paragraphs on the 

“magnificently non-sensical or super-sen- 

sical” as a requirement for the Catholic 

mind; an analysis that would have sent 

Newman running to the pages of the 

Rambler. 


But these are motes in a perfect eye. 
The book is an odyssey in O’Faolain as 
much as in Newman, and so doubly re- 
warding. It is also an adventure in style 
and insight, and for the period it covers, 
probably the last word. 


DanigEL BerricAan, S.J. 
- 


POLITICAL TRACTS OF WORDS- 
WORTH, COLERIDGE AND SHEL- 
LEY.—Edited by R. J. White. Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York, 
1953, xli, 303 pp. $6.00. 

This scholarly collection is intended for 
general readers as well as for students of 
political thought. It includes Wordsworth’s 
lhe Convention of Cintra, Coleridge’s The 

Statesman’s Manual and A Lay Sermon 

ind Shelley’s A Defense of Poetry and A 

Philosophical View of Reform, These writ- 

ings were intended as “Tracts for the 

Times,” the distressed times of the Na- 

poleonic Wars. None of them had any 

effect on the immediate course of events, 
ior they did not belong to the tradition of 
political pamphleteering represented by such 
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practical politicians as Swift, Defoe, Paine 
and Cobbett. These are the works of re- 
cluse writers, removed from the din of the 
market-place. Yet their detachment enabled 
them to see more clearly the great move- 
ments of their age and thus to make, per- 
haps, a more lasting contribution to polit- 
ical thought. As Coleridge observes in his 
manual, “the axioms of the unthinking are 
the deepest problems of the philosophers.” 

All three writers offer a diagnosis of 
their troubled times and a remedy. Coler- 
idge laments the divorce from principles. 
Wordsworth sees in the dishonesty of 
Cintra the hand-to-mouth expediency of 
statesmen. Shelley calls for the cultivation 
not of reason, but of what he believes to 
be the organ of moral truth, the imagina- 
tion. 

To our modern age, more sorely troubled 
than the Napoleonic era and compelled to 
re-examine the underlying principles of our 
civilization, these tracts offer a ready stim- 
ulus. 

The texts are conveniently annotated and 
are supplemented with a detailed summary 
of the contents. A fine introductory essay 
indicates the historical background, de- 
scribes the importance of each tract and 
shows how they are related. 


ALBERT P. BArTLETT, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
+ 


CARLYLE: An Anthology—By G. M. 
Trevelyan. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1953, 183 pp. $4.00. 
Carlyle’s doctrines are today mostly out- 

of-date. Moreover, by modern standards of 

scholarship his history is defective, for he 
was essentially a prophet and a preacher, 
too passionate to be a thinker. But though 
opinions date, art is timeless, and it is 

Carlyle the artist whom the author ex- 

hibits in this selection. 

Macaulay and Carlyle were two of the 
most influential of Victorian writers. Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan, a direct descendant of 
Macaulay and a lifelong student of Car- 
lyle, gives a varied portrait. Extracts from 
Carlyle’s letters to Goethe, his opinions of 
Robert Burns, his demand for social rather 
than political history, his attitudes towards 
Napoleon and Rousseau, his historical im- 
pressions of medieval life as contrasted 
with that found in Scott’s novels and his 
vignettes of Voltaire, Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson are an indi- 
cation of that variety. 

With his hatred of some of the major 
movements of his time, Industrialism, the 
Oxford Movement, Scientific Evolution and 
Democracy, one wonders how he achieved 
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such popularity. But in the author’s selec- 
tion the reader senses that it was Carlyle’s 
burning zeal for moral values that secured 
a hearing for his extravagant political and 
religious heresies. He deplored the nine- 
teenth-century loss of faith and found 
refuge in the German philosophers, with 
their theory of Appearance and Reality. 
Since the volume of Carlyle’s work de- 
ters many from reading him, this anthol- 
ogy should serve as a fine introduction to 
the master of Ruskin and Kingsley. 
ALBERT P. Barttett, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
SOCIETY.—By Hugh Dalziel Duncan. 
University of Chicago Press, 1953, 262 
pp. 

This book has three parts: 1. language 
and literature in society, 2. methodological 
problems in the sociological analysis of 
symbolic material, 3. a specific sociological 
view of symbols: status and symbols, And 
chapter I begins: “Great literature is the 
conscious exploration through the imagina- 
tion of the possibilities of human action in 
society. It is a form of imagery, an object 
created by the author, which we (reader 
and author) use during the symbolic phase 
of action. In great literature the symbolic 
act of expressing emotion consciously is a 
directed process, an effort directed toward 
a certain end, although the end is not 
something foreseen and preconceived, for 
which appropriate means can be determined 
in the light of its special character.” After 
a half hour or more of this St. John of 
the Cross seems like a primer. 

Through it all, Duncan offers the reader 
a limited theory of art and literature and 
a fair realization of what a great force is 
language in controlling the thought and 
action of people. 

Wi1iAM Lester, S.J. 
Alma College 
e 


REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN EU- 
ROPE.—By Stewart Winfield Herman. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1953, xii, 
211 pp. $2.50. 


An American Lutheran clergyman, sev- 
enteen years in Europe, reports on the 
problems and progress of post-war Chris- 
tianity. Space limits the discussion to five 
major issues: 1. Church and Europe’s so- 
cial structure (Britain); 2. Church and 
state (Scandinavia); 3. Significance of 
Roman Catholicism (Southern Europe) ; 
4. Christianity and communism (Eastern 
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Europe) and 5. Struggle for peace (Ger- 
many). The volume is informative and 
convincing when dealing with the Protes- 
tant countries, especially in the chapters on 
new evangelical experiments (II), on 
Church-state attitudes (V) and on the 
peace problem (VIII). Unfortunately, 
the author does not seem to realize the 
theological divergences from Protestantism 
which explain certain past and present po- 
sitions of Catholicism, and on the level of 
definition, neither papal infallibility nor 
Catholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
are correctly understood. Ecumenical zeal 
glows brightly in these pages, but Protes- 
tant no less than Catholic has still a great 
need of mutual understanding. 


MatTTHEw J. O’ConneLL, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


e 
THE VIENNA CIRCLE.—By Victor 
Kraft. Philosophical Library, New 


York, 1953, 209 pp. $3.75. 


The Vienna Circle was a group of mod- 
ern Austrian and German positivists influ- 
ential on English and American scientific 
thinking, who hoped to systematize a “uni- 
fied science” and to synthesize a language 
for it. Unfortunately, this noble attempt 
failed because of the anti-conceptual pre- 
conceptions of the group. 

Professor Kraft describes the research 
and findings of his fellow-members. He 
takes great pride in his group’s accomplish- 
ments toward the destruction of tradition- 
al philosophy, which he calls “metaphys- 
ics.” Thus: “He for whom philosophy is 
the expression of individual wisdom about 
life and the world—cannot but look upon 
philosophy as interpreted by the Vienna 
Circle as an impoverishment. For it ex- 
cludes everything that is not attainable by 
scientific method (italics supplied) — in 
this way alone can we expect to reach 
universal validity and lasting results.” 
(p. 11) 

BERNARD SCULLY, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE REALM OF SPIRIT AND THE 
REALM OF CAESAR.—By Nicholas 
Berdyaev, translated by Donald Lowrie. 
Harper, New York, 1952, 182 pp. $2.50. 
In this book Mr. Berdyaev discusses 

man’s age-old problem, the conflict between 

man’s higher nature and God’s grace on 
the one hand and man’s baser instincts and 
the material world on the other. The 
author is at his best in the chapter, “Of 
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the Hierarchy of Values.” Incisively he 
noints out the attractiveness and the danger 
of the old fallacy, the end justifies the 
means. “It is characteristic,” he says, 
“that no one ever proposes evil ends: evil 
is always disguised as good and detracts 
from the good . when evil means are 
employed . . . these ends are never at- 
tained: the means take central place, and 
the ends are forgotten, or become purely 
rhetorical.” In his treatment of Marxism 
the author points out the many contradic- 
tions intrinsic to it, its use of morality to 
destroy morality, its use of the supra-ma- 
terial to enthrone materialism, etc. To this 
criticism the author joins a plausible ex- 
planation of the acceptance of Marxism by 
so many today. 
But in Spite of these strong points, Mr. 
Berdyaev’s book is not without its serious 
ners He rejects the notion of Provi- 
dence, but he offers no adequate substitute 
of his own. His opposition to authority in 
its various forms 1s pushed almost to an- 
archy. His epistemology, as stated in the 
introductory chapter, is open to serious 
objections. Side by side with these and 
other weaknesses the reader will find many 
keen observations in this, Mr. Berdyaev’s 
last book. 
BARTHOLOMEW LAHIFF, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


APOSTLES OF DISCORD.—By Ralph 
Lord Roy. Beacon Press, Boston, 1953, 
xii, 437 pp. $3.75. 

Many Protestants are concerned these 
days about those leaders and organized 
groups in their churches who are using 
the Protestant name to promote causes 
that are anything but Christian. Protes- 
tantism’s lunatic fringe has existed since 
the days of the Anabaptists. It is now, 
according to Dr. Roy, striking for con- 
trol of the Protestant center. He presents 
this study as an exposé and a warning. 

Based on the author’s doctoral thesis at 
Union Theological Seminary, the book de- 
votes half its pages to the ultra-nationalist 
Protestants preaching the ministry of hate 
against Jews, Negroes and Catholics. The 
rest of the book is devoted to the ministry 
of disruption—the attack on the social 
work and efforts towards cooperation of 
the Protestant churches and the promotion 
of non-Christian doctrines by the pro- 
ommunist left and the “libertarian” right. 

Wisely, the author does not expect his 
readers to agree wholly with him. There 
are strange omissions and unexpected in- 
clusions, The book too frequently is con- 
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fusing and confused. In spite of its many 
defects, it remains a handy guide to our 
apostles of discord. 


Francis X. Curran, S.J. 
New York City 


THE NEXT AMERICA. — By Lyman 
Bryson. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1952, viii, 248 pp. $3.50. 

The kind of America envisioned by Mr. 
Bryson is set forth in this slender volume 
as an aspiration and a hope. It is in the 
spirit of the highest devotion and dedication 
to the betterment of the American way of 
life that the book both begins and continues 
throughout. 

To a multitude of books already pub- 
lished on America’s responsibility in con- 
temporary world affairs, Mr. Bryson adds 
here a new, interesting and eminently 
articulate approach to the problem of 
America’s future. This is achieved in a 
style that is fraught with a vibrant insist- 
ence that Americans measure up to the 
adult task of democratic leadership now 
facing them. In no way does he narrow the 
field of selectivity for future American 
leadership. His challenge is made in calm, 
scholarly fashion to all segments of our 
modern complex social structure. Perhaps, 
here the book is most appealing in its hu- 
manistic and Christian emphasis on col- 
lective cooperation. 

It is unfortunate that on occasion the 
author’s enthusiastic optimism in American 
democracy makes him overemphasize some 
tools of democratization, as the public school 
system, to the detriment of a more objec- 
tive view of the total American pattern. 

To the student of the social and political 
sciences and eminently to everyone devoted 
to the task of leading Americans to their 
full democratic responsibility, this splendid 
volume is indeed an inspiring and fresh 
appraisal of the promise and hope of Amer- 
ican life, 

S. Oxrey Cutter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
. 


SAINTS WES TWARD.—By Donald 
Attwater. Kennedy, New York, 1953, 
130 pp. $2.50. 


Americans are awe-inspired, and perhaps 
somewhat envious, of the rich Christian 
heritage of Europe and the Near East. Yet 
few realize the rich tradition of sanctity 
in our own history. The history of the two 
American continents is intertwined with 
the heroic efforts of great missionaries and 
pioneers. To make us appreciate our spirit- 
ual heritage and the reality of the com- 
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munion of saints, Donald Attwater has 
compiled a collective biography of our own 
“holy” ones. 

In Saints Westward, this well-known 
hagiographer sketches the heroic lives of 
the Saints and Blessed of the Americas. 
Beginning with the well-known American 
martyrs, the author sums up the lives of 
some twenty other men and women who 
helped shape the civilization of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Some of these individuals are already 
well known, others less so. Still others are 
only potential beati. But they all led 
heroic lives. Regardless of the diversity 
of heroism exhibited by them, Attwater 
points out that the one motivating factor 
they all had in common was a deep love 
for God. He mentions, but does not extol 
for general imitation, the personal auster- 
ities as practiced by some of the saints such 
as in the case of St. Rose of Lima and St. 
Mariana of Quito. “Rather,” he says, “it 
is their pure love of God and personal holi- 
ness that matters.” 

Saints Westward successfully carries out 
the author’s wish of making the Saints and 
beati of the Americas personable and fa- 
miliar people, lovable and imitable, with 
whom we should get better acquainted if 
we are to share to the fullest in the com- 
munion of saints. 

This inspiring book, well worth reading 
in itself, is further enhanced by the litur- 
gical illustrations of Sister Mary of the 
Compassion, O.P, 


ALICE GROSDIDIER NICHOLSON 
Kansas City, Kans. 


TRAGEDY IS NOT ENOUGH.—By 
Karl Jaspers. Beacon Press, Boston, 
1953, 123 pp. $2.25. 

This book is an excerpt from Von der 
Wahrheit by the prominent Existential- 
ist leader, Prof. Jaspers. The author notes 
that some proud intellects seek refuge from 
their despair by a megalomaniac delusion 
that they are central figures in an unavoid- 
able tragedy. Of course this is not enough. 
It is only a dream and does not even appeal 
to the ordinary sufferer. 

I do not see any remedy in the pessi- 
mistic view of Jaspers. He does recognize 
that the Christian view “transforms man’s 
worldly misery and misfortune into a view 
of the world—seeing the world as but a 
proving ground where man must earn 
eternal salvation.” He rejects this view 
because it “brings in another world.” But 
if this world truly ts a pilgrimage, how can 
he logically demand a Weltanschauung that 
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would only explain a world that was suffi- 
cient in itself? 

To Jaspers the Oedipus drama is tragedy 
par excellence because misfortune over- 
comes a man who gives all for truth. 
Ironically Jaspers’ own search is a tragedy, 
for the only truth he finds is the incomplete 
fact that this passing world cannot satisfy 
man. Christ, the only way to heaven, is 
also the Whole Truth who will enlighten 
Jaspers and all men. 


BERNARD ScuLty, S.J. 
. 


MARGARET OF METOLA.—By Wil- 
liam R. Bonniwell, O.P. Kennedy, New 
York, 1952, 177 pp. $2.50. 

Margaret of Metola, beatified in 1609, 
lived in pre-Renaissance Italy of the four- 
teenth century. She was born a midget, 
lame, hunchback and totally blind. De- 
serted by her humiliated parents, she lived 
and begged with the poor and later became 
a tertiary of St. Dominic. Until her death 
at the age of 33, she used her deformed 
body in the service of the sick and pris- 
oners. Father Bonniwell bases this book 
on the original Latin biography, lost for 
five centuries, which he discovered. This 
simple and yet unusual biography has 
charm for all, but offers particular inspira- 
tion to the needy, the physically handi- 
capped and to those who care for them. 


Joun E. Naus, S.J. 
4 


AMERICAN NON-FICTION: 1900- 
1950.—By May Brodbeck, James Gray 
and Walter Metzger. Henry Regnery, 
Chicago, 1952, vii, 198 pp. $3.00. 

In this modest volume (one of six on 
twentieth-century literature in America) 
the authors briefly survey American non- 
fiction of the last fifty years. Three es- 
says comprise the book: Philosophy in 
America, The Journalist as Literary Man 
and American Social Thought in the 
Twentieth Century. The last essay, writ- 
ten by Walter Metzger of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the briefest—thirty-nine pages. 

Pertinent to the interests of SOCIAL ORDER 
readers, Metzger’s essay is an objective, 
condensed, handy summary of the contri- 
butions (for better or for worse) of im- 
portant, recent American social thinkers: 
William Graham Sumner, John Dewey, 
Charles Beard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., Thorstein Veblen, Henry Adams, H 
L. Mencken, Walter Lippmann and David 


Lilienthal. 
Ear, A. WeEIs, S.J. 
SOCIAL ORDER 
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THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS 1850- 
1950: Centenary Essays to Commemo- 
rate the Restoration of the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales.—Edited by the 
Right Reverend George Andrew Beck, 
A.A. Burns, Oates, London, 1950, 640 
p., 96 pp. of plates. 35s. 


To trace the history of the Catholics 
in England from 1850-1950 in one volume 
and to do it well would be an achieve- 
ment. Just such an achievement has been 
accomplished in this book by various writ- 
ers, experts in the field of history, edu- 
cation, economics, literature. The essays 
recount the struggle of the few Catholics 
in England at the time of the Oxford 
Movement, amidst political and social op- 
pression, to establish an educated and ac- 
tive minority group. This story concerns 

chiefly the activities of the bishops; it 
is largely the episcopal group which has 
fo oe hard and won by using the meth- 
ods of Christ: meekness, humility, char- 
ity and an abundance of fortitude. His- 
torical allusion and statistics, with a nec- 
essary overlapping, together with good 
footnotes and bibliographical data make 
this book one which completes a lacuna 
in the historical, religious and cultural 
development of Great Britain. 

GeorcE Twicc-Porter, S.J. 
Alma College 


CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD 
TODAY.—By Dom Aelred Graham. 
David McKay, New York, 1952, xvi, 234 
pp. $3.00. 

The well- ‘known Benedictine author of 
this study aims “to explore that region of 
thought where Catholicism impinges upon 
modern civilization, influences it, and is in 
turn acted on by it.” The result is neither 
an exposition of Catholicism nor an apolo- 
getic for it, but an exact definition of Ca- 
tholicism’s position in relation to modern 
society. This is a rich book, full of hidden 
harmonies that repay a careful reading, 
pregnant with conclusions that the author 
judiciously leaves to the intelligence of the 
reader. 

After stating the case against Catholi- 
cism as presented by the two principal op- 
posing camps, the secularists and the repre- 
sentatives of Protestant Christianity, Dom 
Aelred confronts the reader with the basic 
either/or: Is man his own end or is he 


made for God? 


The following four chapters (the closest 
approach to apologetics in the book) sug- 
gest that Catholicism may well be insepar- 
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ably linked with choice of the second of the 
basic alternatives. The seventh chapter 
returns to reconsider the case against Ca- 
tholicism in the new light afforded by what 
has been said. In a concluding chapter the 
author, realistically supposing that the de- 
bate will continue, cautions Catholics and 
their opponents about the differences in the 
meaning they attach to the same philosophi- 
cal terms and advises Catholics to meet 
others on the ground of common articles of 
belief rather than overemphasize the neces- 
sity of submission to teaching authority. 


Intelligent Catholics need to appreciate 
fairly and fearlessly the position of the 
Church in the face of contemporary so- 
ciety. Others, who strive to understand the 
importance of the seeming enigma that is 
Catholicism, can be helped enormously by 
Dom Aelred’s study. Both classes of read- 
ers will be grateful for the conspicuous 
success with which, as a loyal disciple of 
St. Thomas, the author has imitated the 
Saint’s virtues of intellectual integrity and 
justice. 

Joun F. Crarxson, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


FROM AN ABUNDANT SPRING: The 
Walter Farrell Memorial Volume of The 
Thomist.—Edited by the Staff of The 
Thomist. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York, 1952, 555 pp. $7.50. 

How many articles in this anthology will 
strike the various readers is hard to say; 
certainly, though, there should be enough 
for any serious reader to make it a vol- 
ume worth reading, since the subjects are 
diversified and interesting. Father Farrell 
gives a clear, basic analysis of freedom of 
speech. Charles Litzinger, O.P., in a style 
closely akin to Farrell’s, makes angels alive 
and real. James R. Gillis, O.P., writes 
well about the lay-apostle and the necessity 
of his having the vision of complete Catho- 
lic truth. Gerald Phelan, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Raymond J. Nogar, William R. 
O’Connor show an excellent and concise 
philosophical knowledge which any student 
of philosophy would do well to ponder. 
Gundisalvus M. Grech, O.P., gives us a 
run-down on the textual criticism which 
went into the making of the Leonine edi- 
tion of St. Thomas’s works. Vincent M. 
Martin analyzes communistic humanism, 
and the Honorable Roger J. Kiley tells 
what a trial judge thinks. Towards the 
end of the volume Gerald Vann discusses 
the problem of the Catholic novelist with a 
clarity and insight few critics of literature 
possess. 
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More Refugees To Move 


Europe’s worst overpopulation problems 
still remain, although hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees and DP’s have been re- 
settled elsewhere. 

Plans for a three-to-five year coopera- 
tive effort to tackle these problems were 
laid recently by delegates of 24 nations at 
Venice in sessions of the International 
Committee for European migration. 

A notable feature of this gathering was 
that the U. S. delegation included one 
Republican senator (Watkins, Utah) and 
two representatives (Reid, R., of Illinois 
and Walter, D., of Pennsylvania, co-au- 
thor of the current immigration law). 

Hugh Gibson, director of the committee 
staff, pointed to the vast areas of unused 
land as the answer to the related prob- 
lems of homelessness and deficient agri- 
cultural production. His solution paral- 
lels the suggestion recently made by the 
Australian hierarchy (see “Land for the 
Homeless,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 [November, 
1953] 419). The same answer has been 
suggested for Japan’s crowded population 
by an American in Tokyo. 

Specific plans to move 117,600 Euro- 
peans to new homes in the western hemi- 
sphere and Australia were approved at 
the migration conference. The U. S. is 
expected to take 28,800; Australia, 19,700; 
Canada, 14,950; Argentina, 25,000 and Bra- 
zil, 13,700. Smaller numbers will be 
admitted to other Latin-American coun- 
tries. Countries of departure will be It- 
aly (45,000), Germany (38,700), Austria 
(9,000) and Trieste (4,509). Some 1,200 
Europeans are being moved from non-Eu- 
ropean homes. 

e 


Family Size Increases 


Not only does the birth rate continue 
high in the United States, but evidence 
is accumulating that the high rate reflects 
the increase in second and later children 
in established families. Between 1940 and 
1950, while the national adjusted birth rate 
per 1,000 women 15-44 years rose 33 pet 
cent, the rates for specific birth orders rose 
as follows: First child, 13.6 per cent; sec- 
ond, 61 per cent; third, 68 per cent; fourth, 
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42 per cent; fifth, 19.5 per cent, sixth and 
seventh, 5.1 per cent; eighth and more, 
-22 per cent. 

The number of children born in 1940 
and 1950 by birth order is as follows: 














Birth order 1940 1950 
All children 2,558,647 3,631,512 
First 934,270 1,133,162 
Second 637,038 1,094,259 
Third 350,885 631,822 
Fourth 206,999 316,225 
Fifth 132,488 167,446 
Sixth & seventh 156,252 164,289 
140,715 124,309 


Eighth and over 


While first births were slightly more 
than one-third of all births in 1940 (36.5 
per cent), they were slightly less than one- 
third (31.2 per cent) in 1950. This in- 
formation is based upon publications of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Further information suggests that there 
is an increase in the size of college grad- 
uates’ families. A survey made by the 
Population Reference Bureau states that 
the average number of children in families 
of college men who graduated 1921-28 was 
1.81. The graduates of 1943 already have 
an average of 1.63 children. The aver- 
age number of children of college alum- 
nae is even more significant. Whereas 
women college graduates of 1921-28 had 
1.26 children, alumnae of 1943 already 
have 1.30 children. 


Income of Family Heads 


Reports of the income of 35.6 million 
primary family heads in the 1950 census 
show that only 21.1 per cent of these 
principal bread-winners reported more 
than $4,000 annual income when the cen 
sus was taken. Almost two out of three 
of these family heads (58.1 per cent) re 
ported less than $3,000 annual income, and 
more than one-third (36.7 per cent) re 
ceived less than $2,000. 

Data on the income of 
heads follows: 


these family 
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All family heads 





Income P Men Women 
T os er 
| Number Cent | | 
and Total | 35,600,060 100.0 32,386,860 3,213,200 
= fl No income 2,230,070 6.3 1,315,110 914,960 
940 $1 to $ 999 5,054,030 14.2 4,005,210 1,048,820 
. $1,000 to $1,999 | 5,738,240 16.2 5,126,040 612,200 
“ $2,000 to $2,999 | 7,704,330 21.4 7,331,620 372,710 
‘0 $3,000 to $3,999 7,378,430 20.8 7,225,820 152,610 
$4000 and over 7,494,960 2k 7,383,060 111,900 
512 SS SS SS SS ee : ra 
162 
259 [he full import of these data can be appreciation of the sacredness of family 
822 nderstood only when it is recalled that, life by uniting to help, rather than hinder, 
225 addition to primary families, there were the family life of our Canadian people.” 
446 it the time of the census approximately ° 
289 2.6 million secondary families and fam- es . 
309 lies living with parents. The incomes of Census Studies 
heads of 2S x yas > . “ , 
wats of these latter gous was on th Under the joint sponsorship of the Bu 
ore family heads considered here. Data on [44 of the Census and the Social science 
36.5 , income of these 2.6 million heads are Research Council, Wiley a publish p.. 
ne- t available in comparable tables. series of studies during 1994 | and 1955 
: : SE : Saher which will examine the significance of 
in- he surprisingly low income of primary qata gathered in the 1950 Census. Some 
ot family heads indicates one reason for the  eyenteen works have been projected for 
teady stream of married women seeking the series: Leon C. Truesdell, Growth of 
wg mployment. the Population in the United States; Paul 
ad- * C. Glick, Families in the United States; 
_ Henry S. Shryock, /nternal Migration 1m 
: — , a the United States; Gertrude Bancroft and 
ies Social Plight of Families Edwin D. Goldfield, The Labor Force; 
_ : ‘ F ‘ David L. Kaplan, Occupational and In- 
ave \t a recent meeting the Canadian _hier- dustrial Distribution of the Labor Force; 
ll chy issued a statement emphasizing a (Cjark Tibbetts and Henry Sheldon, The 
m- fuller comprehension of Christian mar- Aged Population in the United States; 
-_ iage and family life. Dorothy S. Brady and Herman Miller, 
iad The prelates noted the sacred nature J/ncome Distribution in the United States; 
dy i marriage, the need for better marriage SJoan Waylord, Wilbur C. Hollenbeck 
preparation, the basic importance of and Edmund de S. Brunner, Educational 
morality in marriage, the duty of proper Attainment in the United States; Clyde 
education for children and asked for edu- V. Kiser and Wilson Grabill, Differential 
ition by example and suitable attitudes Reproduction; Otis D. Duncan and Albert 
towards sex. Parental supervision was J. Reiss, Social Characteristics of Farm, 
on illed a necessary safeguard. Village, Town and Urban Populations ; 
us Some especially harmful social ills were Eleanor Sheldon, Child and Youth Popula- 
ase specified: “ ... Many modern social con- tion of the United States; Edward P. 
re litions force marriage partners to be Hutchinson, The Foreign Born and thewr 
n heroic if they are to keep aloft the sacred Children; Margaret G. Reid, Housing Ex- 
ee ideals of marriage. Inadequate wages, penditure Patterns; Leo Grebler and Ern- 
re prohibitive cost of home ownership, est M. Fisher, Utilization of the Housing 
nd exorbitant rents, discrimination against /nventory; Glenn H. Beyer, Farm Hous- 
“€ tenants with children and a host of other ing in the United States; Richard V. Rat- 
similar hardships face the vast majority ot _ cliff, Residential Financing; Gladyl ie 
ily inadians. Public leaders and landlords can Palmer, Geographic Location of Economic 
1 monstrate their love of God and their Activity. A further study of Agricultural 
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Labor and Wages 1s projected for the 
series, 

Inasmuch as these works will analyze 
and make available to social students the 
immense amount of socio-economic infor- 
mation compressed into the census tables, 
they promise to be of great value. 


Brighter Hope for Wetbacks? 


Four federal indictments against an 
Arizona rancher and labor contractor may 
indicate a stronger administration effort 
to tighten the present laws on Mexican 
wetback exploitation. Developed by the 
Border Patrol and Immigration Service 
officers, the cases involve concealment of 
illegal alien workers and operation of a 
short-wave radio warning system. 

Moreover two prominent New Mexico 
ranchers were sentenced to thirty days in 
jail when caught smuggling aliens. <A 
second Arizona rancher went on trial for 
inducing aliens to enter the country. 

South of the border, at a national Cath- 
olic congress in Mexico City, Rev. Pedro 
Velasquez stated that more than a million 
citizens of Mexico cross the border annu- 
ally to flee their homeland. Said the 
speaker: “The Mexican people suffer 
hunger and poverty because 55 per cent 
of our national income is absorbed by 
capitalist classes comprising only eight per 
cent of the population. Liberal capital- 
ism and Marxist communism are responsi- 
ble for this: the two forces have conspired 
to defeat the people.” 

The four-day congress charged public 
leaders with denying a living wage to 
workers and thus forcing them to emi- 
grate. 








Odd Ends ... 


Average monthly rent of nonfarm fam- 
ilies rose from $33 in 1948 to $47 in 
1953. This represents a rise from five 
to thirteen per cent of total income for 
those paying over $75, but a jump from 
twelve to 26 per cent for those in the 
$50-74 bracket. Families with incomes 
under $3,000 now pay twenty per cent of 
income as rent . . . Delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the U. S. Savings and 
Loan League demanded abolition of all 
federal housing plans as “costly and full 
of political repercussions” and approved 
abolition of price, wage and credit con- 
trols Independent shoe retailers, 
alarmed that big manufacturers do twelve 
per cent of retailing, threaten a boycott 
to slow up expansion of retail outlets 
owned by shoe manufacturing corpora- 
tions .. . Just as England denationalizes 
steel, France announces that it owns rail- 
ways, coal mines, electrical industry, holds 
most of banking, shipping, aircraft print- 
ing, movies, gambling houses . . . Texas’ 
huge King Ranch, with subsidiaries in 
Australia, Cuba and Brazil, plans further 
growth. The King Santa Gertrudis stock 
is now bred in 24 states and eighteen 
foreign countries . . . Few witnesses be- 
fore Clarence Randall’s foreign trade 
commission have recommended total aboli 
tion of tariffs. The chemical industry is 
vigorously fighting the whole proposal .. . 
Failure of the German trade-union fed- 
eration (D.G.B.) to give Christians a 
more proportionate share in leadership 
may lead to establishment of a rival Chris 
tian federation there. 


LETTERS 


Secular Social Work 


It would be unfair and unreasonable to 
say that my confidence in SOCIAL ORDER has 
been shaken. Nevertheless, I am sorely 
disappointed. The reason is the woefully 
inadequate review, on page 422 of your 
November issue, of the book, The Philos- 
ophy of Social Work, by Herbert Bisno. 


Frankly, I wonder if the reviewer read 
the book. While I do not expect that a 
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review spend a great deal of time arguing 
with a book or dissecting it minutely, | 
do feel that there is an obligation, especial- 
ly in a Catholic magazine, to give an ob- 
jective analysis and criticism of a book. 

A large part of this book is devoted 
to showing that “Catholic” social work 
is outside the mainstream of social and 
theological principles which keep Catholics 
from accepting those social work princi- 
ples accepted by “all” social workers. I 
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have placed all in quotes because I be- 
lieve that it is extremely doubtful if all 
social workers accept unquestioningly the 
principles Mr. Bisno enumerates. It is 
interesting to observe that Mr. Bisno is 
horrified at the absolute principles and 
logmas of Catholics, yet he is not suf- 
ficiently horrified to prevent him from pre- 
senting principles which are as absolute 
as absolute can be! 


Amazingly enough, your reviewer states 
that the author does “a wise and useful 
thing (albeit quite imperfectly, as in ‘orig- 
inal sin’ and ‘sex and marriage,’ pp. 17, 
19 ff.) when he determines to use the 
Catholic -philosophy of social work as a 
possible yardstick against which to meas- 
ure the philosophy of ‘scientific’ social 
work.” Really, this is too much! Mr. 
Bisno quotes Catholic philosophy only to 
how its falsehood, its fundamental di- 
vergence from the main body of social- 
work knowledge and to demonstrate how 
“enlightened” are the true principles of 
social work compared to the Catholic prin- 
ciples. Unfortunately, your reviewer made 
the fatal blunder. of accepting the words 
ff the author of the preface, the late 
Eduard C. Lindeman, where he describes 
what he sees the author doing. Interest- 
ingly, Lindeman spoke also of “scientific 
humanism” and, of course, you recently 
published a first rate issue on Christian 
Humanism. 

I feel sure that you are aware that at 
the present time social work is attempting 
to formulate principles and a body of lit- 
erature that will demonstrate the scientific 
basis of this comparatively new discipline. 
I doubt seriously if Mr. Bisno has made 
a constructive contribution to the litera- 
ture of social work. He is attempting 
to divide-rather than unite. Furthermore, 
his quotations from Catholics are ex- 
tremely limited and, from the standpoint 
of scientific research, Mr. Bisno has not 
made an honest attempt to obtain a com- 
prehensive and representative cross section 
of Catholic opinion on social work. 


In conclusion, permit me to enumerate 
three of Bisno’s principles which lead me 
to believe that his assertion that all social 
workers accept them is extremely ques- 
tionable. 


1. All human behavior is the result of 
interaction between the biological organ- 
ism and its environment. 

2. Man does not “naturally” act in a 
rational manner. 

3. Man is amoral and asocial at birth. 
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I must apologize for this long letter. 
However, I feel strongly that a good book 
review is just as important as a good 
article. Moreover, the book in question 
here deserves a more critical analysis than 
it has received in your pages. 

Artuur J. FoenreNnpact 
Baltimore, Md. 
4 


Mrs. Roche’s Comment 


I think that your correspondent has 
missed the point in his remarks and finds 
fault with my review because he did miss 
the point at issue. 

I consider that a book review should 
tell what the author said, how he went 
about saying it (and, maybe, why) and 
what I think of what he said and how 
he said it. Now, I told what Mr. Bisno 
said. I told how he went about saying 
it. I told what I thought of what he said. 
I did that in view of my own principles, 
which I used to judge the matter. And, 
I am sure, my principles are those taught 
by the Catholic church. 

According to those principles I find an 
unbridgeable gulf between “scientific” so- 
cial case work—‘scientific,” and Catholic 
charity—“supernatural.” 

When I discovered that Mr. Bisno saw 
the same unbridgeable gulf and said so, I 
was pleased at his discernment and re- 
freshed to see him so usefully say so. 
Your correspondent denies the unbridge- 
able gulf. That, and not Mr. Bisno’s book, 
is the issue between your correspondent 
and myself. I do not think your corre- 
spondent realizes that. Hence, his distress. 

CLAIRE PEUGNET ROCHE 
Saint Louis 
© 


Wants Comment on “Middle Class” 


A friend of mine who considers him- 
self of the middle economic class keeps 
complaining to me about “squeezes” forced 
on the middle class. He says there’s no 
social security for him; the rich can take 
care of themselves. The unionized workers 
have their protections and such afforded 
by their unions. But what of the dentist 
or the small businessman or the small 
printer? 

Which leads me to ask: why not try to 
clarify “middle class status in the U. Ss.” 
Then too perhaps a second article on the 
changing concept of the “workingman” 
would interest your readers—it would be 
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I. S. O. Titles 


[_] Enterprise Symposium 40c 
May, 1952, issue of SOCIAL ORDER 
[] Heinrich Pesch Symposium 40c 
April, 1951, issue of SOCIAL ORDER 


(] Run-around for Migrants 10c 
by Raymond Bernard 
(10 - 75c; 50 - $3; 100 - $5) 

[ ] Religion and the Child 12c 


by John L. Thomas 

(10 - $1; 50 - $4; 100 - $7) 
Practical Reason, Social 
Fact and Vocational Order 50c 


by Philip Land and 
George Klubertanz 


[] Rehousing Urban Slum 


Areas 20c 
1.8.0. Forum 
(10 - $1.50; 50 - $7; 100 - $12) 
[] Are Our Rural Areas 
Overpopulated? 20c 
1.8.0. Forum 
(10 - $1.50; 50 - $7; 100 - $12) 
[] Taft-Hartley and Union- 
Management Relations 75c 


by Leo C. Brown 
(5 - $2.50; 25 or more, 45c each) 


Social Thought of U.S. 
Hierarchy 
by Wilfred Parsons 
(5 - $1; 50 - $9; 100 - $15) 
[-] SOCIAL ORDER 
(3 grs., $93 2 yrs., $73 1 or, $4) 
eeeeveeveeeeeee ee eee 
SOCIAL ORDER 


3655 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Please send items checked on the price list 
above. (Payment should accompany orders 
under $2, please.) 


25c 


Payment enclosed 0 Bill Me 0 
Name 
ght EE ESET Rae We Unmenr mene r leer ieee rt 
CRAs a ee Zone........ See ee 
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useful to me and my classes, where we've 
already had long discussions on the sub- 
ject. 

I’d like you to put these questions be- 
fore your readers, especially for their 
comments. 

H. M. McAuttrre 
Saint Louis 


What about Grand Juries? 


Month after month I am surprised that 
you have never given any attention to 
the really great social possibilities of 
grand juries. At the present time, bodies 
sitting in several parts of the country are 
digging into a number of socially critical 
situations. Should we not know a great 
deal more about what grand juries are 
doing and have done—and about the work 
they could do if turned loose on social 
problems? 

ANN P. CHOPIN 
Saint Louis 


Watch Automation 


The article on automation [November, 
1953, pp. 416-18] was a good introduc- 
tion to what will probably be the most 
significant development in American in- 
dustry in the next generation. While au- 
tomation holds out tremendous _possibili- 
ties for increased efficiency, it also con- 
tains the germ of great human misery— 
if the movement toward increased auto- 
matic operation of factories is not checked 
against the effect upon human beings. It 
would be tragic if this potentially valuable 
tool should aggravate the depersonaliza- 
tion of man in industry. I hope that 
SOCIAL ORDER will continue to follow this 
development closely. 

Epcar W. SCHWALLBACH 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
* 


Family Allowance League 


Congratulations and all success to the 
group in New York which set up the 
Family Allowance League. . . . They will 
probably be interested in learning that 
Mrs. Rogers (one of our representatives 
in Congress) has just called for an in- 
crease to $1,000 of the income-tax deduc- 
tions for dependents. 

T. P. McCartHy 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Worth Heading 


F.-R. Hutin-Desgrées, ‘“Sous-prolétariats 
de couleur,” Revue de VAction Popu- 
laire, 72 (Novembre, 1953) 819-26. 

In land after land, a curious young trav- 
ler observed local customs and attitudes on 
the colored races—-and through his diary- 
like entries points out a great mass of col- 
‘red peoples mistreated, degraded and seg- 
regated by local society, and for the most 
part untouched by the Church. 


Herman and Anne Somers, ‘‘Workmen’s 
Compensation: Unfulfilled Promise,” Is- 

dustrial and Labor Relations Review, 7 

(October, 1953) 32-42. 

Serious problems in coverage, adequacy 
f benefits, insurance costs, curtailment of 
litigation and alternate remedies are dis- 
ussed, and five other areas are pointed 
out for special study and investigation. 


Edwin G. Nourse, “Persistent Problems 
of the American Economy,” Social Edu- 
cation, 17 (November, 1953) 297-311. 
Outlines problems (“really a cluster of 
roblems—technological, managerial, com 
ercial, financial, political and social’) 
with a somewhat jaundiced view on social 
ange 


John Hajnal, “Age at Marriage and Pro- 

portions Marrying,” Population Studies, 

7 (November, 1953) 111-36. 

Thirteen countries of the West are an- 
ilyzed to determine the age cohorts re- 
sponsible for the marriage boom and the 


elation of the preceding mean ages. 


Thomas J. Luck, “Effects of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on Labor Agreements, 1947- 
1952,” Southern Economic Journal, 20 
(October, 1953) 145-55. 
Without knowing just what happened at 
e bargaining sessions and how the con- 
tract has been interpreted in daily prac- 
tice, it is difficult to make “an absolute 
nclusion” on this subject; one certain 
neclusion is that today it is harder for 
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bargainers to obtain such contract pro- 
visions as “strong union security, but the 
net effect on the contracts has been favor- 
able to the unions.” 

. 


Joseph S. Davis, “The Population Up- 

surge and the American Economy, 1945- 

1980,” Journal of Political Economy, 61 

(October, 1953) 369-88. 

Population dynamics have radically 
changed, sharply differing from earlier 
appraisals—and still confound the pessi 
mists. See also James Vizzard, “Our 
Growing Population,” soctaL ORDER, 1 
(September, 1951) 302-08, and “Trends,” 
this issue 


Martin E. Schirber and Emerson Hynes, 

“A New Farm Policy,” Commonweal, 

59 (November 27, 1953) 191-94 

Ending of farm price supports in 1954 
is an opportunity to develop a sound farm 
policy. The seven-point program involves 
direct aid instead of price supports, high 
level national employment, expansion of 
exports, under-employed 
farm families, support for agricultural re- 
search and education, guaranteed minimum 
prices instead of parity supports, improve 
ment of American diet. 

* 

John Tracy Ellis: “Church and State: 

An American Catholic Tradition,” Harp- 

er’s, 207 (November, 1953) 63-67. 


assistance for 


Reviews Catholic statements on church 


ee ae ‘» th ietiouiia e 1785 and 
and state 1 this country since 4S) and 
shows the unwavering, cordial acceptance 
of our historical policy 

. 


Edwin M. Otterbourg, “Fair Trial and 
Free Press,” Journal of the American 
Judicature Society, 37 (October, 1953) 
75-81. 


Mr. Otterbourg review the ibstance 
of his American Bar Association address 
in Boston, August 23, 1953, discussing t 
growing conflict betwee freedom of the 
yess and as LNCe 7% fair trials for a 
Ccuse ersons init presenting s tw 
ont tria free pre 
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CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues 
in the United States are reflected, and critically examined, in 
the weekly issues of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you 
will find fresh insights and thought provoking opinions. 


Recent contributors include: 
Sean O’Faolain Bishop John J. Wright 
George N. Shuster Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 
Francois Mauriac Gerald Vann 
H. A. Reinhold Evelyn Waugh 
Christopher Dawson Jerome G. Kerwin 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen 
of Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives 
his views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present 
their able and honest appraisals of over 100 of the latest and most 
significant books. 

Coming Special Issues: 


MID-TERM EDUCATION—January 29 
CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK—February 26 
N. C. E. A. CONVENTION—April 23 


A trial subscription to The Commonweal ordered on the attached coupon, or 
a facsimile, will include the special issues listed above 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 17 WEEKS FOR $2 


THE COMMONWEAL (One year subscription $7) 
386 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues. 
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